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LIFE 


Already have I once been a boy and a girl, and a bush and a bird, and a silent fish in the sea. 
(Empedocles 495-435 BCE) 


Blown here in solar winds, 
beamed here in cosmic rays, 
bound in earth, water, energy, 

I am seven billion billion billion 
random atoms. 


Sparks from an iron bar, 
chips of copper, 
carbon, calcium, 
skitter of silver mercury. 


Blood and bone, 
twig and stone, 
mushroom spores, 
dark root of valerian. 


Salt from the sea, 

sand from the shore, 
snowflakes from the mountain, 
blended by rain. 


Whisper of wind, 

chirr of cricket, 

wing sweep of raven, 

sun rays on ice, moonlight on flesh. 


They come and go, these atoms, 
Silent, swift, stealthy as night. 
My body is not who I was or will be. 


Tama flit of life, 

a fleck of foam, 

a bright brief bubble 
bursting into sunlit air. 


My seven billion billion billion 
random atoms 
just keep movin’ on. 


CONNECTIONS 


Back in the good old days, somewhere around Year Fifteen Eighty-Seven of the Stone Age, 
people lived in little groups of roughly fifty to a hundred, hunting and fishing for food. One such 
clan lived in a warren of caves overlooking a wide plain where many animals roamed, and a river 
full of splashing fish wound its way from the mountains seaward. Neighboring clans produced 
plenty of pretty girls they could trade for their own. 

Part of this clan were Ugg and Chugg, cousins. From beneath sloping foreheads and jutting 
brows, their eyes looked out on a mysterious and fascinating world. These two strong, young 
men appeared alike in all ways. 

One day, Luna, Ugg's mate, complained of always being cold. Ugg didn't like her 
complaining, but he had to agree that he was often cold, too, so he decided to do something 
about it. 

He studied the fires started by lightning. He saw that wind made fire hotter and sent up 
sparks that started more fires. He saw that fire ate wood the way Luna ate ripe berries when they 
found a patch. He saw that a downpour of rain drowned fire. 

"Me make fire," Ugg muttered. He gathered dry grass and tree fungus and little twigs to 
make food for the flames. Then he hit one rock with another, for a long time, until a spark flew 
out into the dry grass and started to smolder. He blew on it and flames rose. Ugg sat back on his 
heels, grinning. He had made warmth. 

But, as time went on, he found that banging rocks together took too long and didn't always 
work. "Me find better way." Soon, he was spinning what he called a fire stick in the groove of a 
branch he'd cut with his stone knife. Every time, sparks flew, ate fuel, and became fire! 

All the women were thrilled with the fire. They said, "That Ugg one smart feller!" Several 
crowded around Ugg, wanting to sleep with him and have his smart babies. Luna stood aside, 
beaming with pride. Ugg was her man and look how popular he was! 

This made cousin Chugg very angry. He was now getting sex maybe only once a month. 

He strutted around, pounding his chest to show how strong he was, but that didn't work, and 
neither did clowning to make women laugh. They still went off to sleep with Ugg. Chugg 
climbed up the mountain to sulk. While he was there, a storm rolled down from the peak and 
thunder boomed all around him. Terrified, Chugg hid in a cave. When the storm passed and the 
sun came out, Chugg stared up at the sky and thought about thunder for a few minutes. It had 
pounded his ears like a big, strong voice. Then his mind got bored with the mystery and began 
thinking about sex again. 

Soon, Luna decided that if Ugg was smart enough to make fire, he was smart enough to 
figure out a way to make her daily foraging trips easier. It was hard carrying a baby on her back 
and leading one or two by the hand while she tried to dig roots and pick berries and put them into 
a basket. Besides, with all those babies hanging onto her, she couldn't carry much food home. 

Ugg sat on a slope above the river, thinking about how to carry things. While he sat, he 
began pushing pebbles and small rocks so he could watch them roll down the slope into the 
water. He liked the easy way they rolled. Then he shoved a short stick over the bank, and it 
rolled just as well as the stones. What if those rolling stones could carry things? 

A couple of weeks later, Ugg pushed the first wheelbarrow home to the cave. He'd found 


that rolling stones were no use, but a carved wooden wheel with a carved wooden box worked 
wonders. Luna called the women to come and see what Ugg had built for her. They crowded 
around, exclaiming in admiration. "That Ugg, he super smart feller!" Now almost all of them 
wanted to have sex with Ugg so they could give birth to his smart babies. 

Chugg was furious. It just wasn't fair that Ugg had all the luck. The women should be shared 
around equally. He stomped off up the mountain again and when he got to the place where he'd 
hidden from the thunder, he remembered the terrifying noise. His brain hung on to that memory 
long enough for him to get an idea. 

A few nights later, the clan sat around the fire, toasting chunks of wild pig, and telling 
stories. Chugg said, "Me have story." Everybody liked stories, the bigger the better, so Chugg 
told them about the god. 

"What's a god?" Runa asked. 

"Big voice boom from sky, send down fire," Chugg said. He explained that the voice called 
itself a god and told him how it owned the mountain and the plain and everything in it, including 
all the people and animals. The god wasn't pleased about the clan having so much food and not 
sharing it with him, and he ordered Chugg to tell everyone how to bring him offerings. 

Runa asked what would happen if they didn't do like Chugg said. 

"God throw fire down from sky, kill you all!" Chugg said. 

A couple of the women snuggled up closer to Chugg and said, "Tell us what to do so this 
god be happy." 

"You come my cave," Chugg said, "and I tell you secret." When he got up to leave, half a 
dozen women followed him, looking fearfully over their shoulders. 

Ugg watched them go, wondering about Chugg's story. It didn't make any sense. In all his 
time of climbing the mountain and wandering the plain, he'd seen plenty of storms, streaks of fire 
coming from the sky and thunder making a noise. But no voice had ever spoken to him. No fire 
had ever burned him. 

Next day the women who had gone to Chugg's cave reported what Chugg said. The god had 
made him a deputy and would permit Chugg to speak to him on behalf of the clan, thus 
protecting them. Therefore, Chugg was entitled to special consideration. The clan must bring 
food for him and the god each day, and make sure he had a woman to sleep with each night. If 
that didn't happen, he would call on the god to send down fire. 

For a few weeks, most people did as Chugg demanded and everything was quiet. But, now 
that the clan had discovered how good meat tasted when cooked over fire, they wanted more 
meat. Luna kept nagging Ugg to go out and kill more rabbits and deer and catch more fish. He 
didn't mind; he liked meat, too. But it was hard work making snares for rabbits and sneaking up 
on bigger animals so he could club them to death. 

Ugg sat outside the cave, making flint knives, when he got another idea. The knives were 
sharp and good for skinning animals. They were good for making fire sticks. He glanced at the 
club resting against the rock beside him. What would happen if he tied a knife to the club and 
threw it at an animal as hard as he could? 

By the end of the week, Ugg had invented a spear. In the morning, he headed down toward 
the plain with it. Some of the men laughed at him, Chugg most of all. But, in mid-afternoon, Ugg 
came back, pushing a wheelbarrow loaded with a dead wildebeest and the bloody spear. He 
made a fire so he could cook it and invited all the clan to share. 

Now every single one of the younger women in the clan wanted to sleep with Ugg. All the 
old women urged them on so they could get smart grandbabies. 


"He smarter than anybody," said Runa. 

"Maybe he give me twins," said Shuna. 

Luna smiled and ate another piece of juicy wildebeest. 

When no women came to his cave that night, Chugg knew he had to do something. So he 
started talking to the women, one at a time, telling them the god had revealed the terrible news 
that Ugg was a demon. Demons were very smart and could make themselves look like people. 
And, because he was a demon, Ugg would soon start killing them. 

Why? Because that's what demons did. 

Some of the women were frightened. They believed Chugg because the things Ugg had 
made were so amazing. He'd done things no one else had even dreamed of. He was so different 
that he scared them. These women started sleeping with Chugg instead. 

Luna was disgusted. She said to the women, "Ugg a good man. Smarter than Chugg." Many 
of the men were disgusted, too. They worked every day, finding food, but Chugg did nothing 
except sit in his cave, expecting people to wait on him. "Chugg the smart one," they said. "We 
work, he eats. Not right." 

"But what about the god?" Shuna asked Luna. "What about the demons?" 

"Have you ever seen the god? Or the demons?" 

Shuna admitted she hadn't. 

"Then maybe Chugg making it all up," Luna said. 

Shuna glanced at the sky, wondering if lightning would strike Luna. Nothing happened. And 
she had to admit Ugg had not killed anybody. 

Time went on. Some women continued to stick with Chugg because they believed his 
stories. A few younger men stuck with him so they could learn the stories and, someday, take his 
place. The rest of the clan learned from Ugg how to make fire, wheelbarrows, and spears, and 
watched to see what he would invent next to make life better. 

Time went on. Storms continued making thunder and lightning, indifferent to all the 
creatures of Earth. 

Time went on. Nothing changed. 


NORTH COUNTRY HAIKU 


Cottonwood fluff drifts 
slowly to rest by the sheaves 
of wheat in the field. 


Fingers black with earth, 
potatoes heaped in the bin, 
a long winter's feast. 


A warm chinook wind 
caresses the winter hills, 
thaws my icy blood. 


THE BLUE DRAGON 
(a Sara Sapphira story) 


Sara Sapphira perched on her high stool, leaned forward to rest her elbows on the counter, 
and cupped her chin in her hands. There was no need yet to look energetic and welcoming. She 
still had ten minutes before she unlocked the door of Time To Go and let her customers browse 
the bookshelves or buy envelopes of time. 

Her raven familiar, Spinnaker, roosted in his usual spot, the old, silver cash register, now 
dulled to the color of pewter, at her right hand. He swiped at a couple of wing feathers with his 
beak, then trained a beady, black eye on her. "You're not exactly little Miss Sunshine this 
morning." 

Sara sighed. "No." 

"Well, what's the problem?" 

Sara sighed again. "It's Bramley." 

Spinnaker rolled his beady eye. "My dear Buttercup, I told you not to marry anyone with a 
name like Bramley Bumblebutt." 

"Don't call me ‘Buttercup!’ I've been a full-fledged witch for ten years now." 

"So act like one!" 

Sara tried to scowl at the raven, but she didn't have the kind of face that could do a proper 
scowl. She was short and round and liked to wear pink because it was such a happy color. Her 
cheeks were pink, too, and her hair insisted on escaping its bun and curling around those rosy, 
plump cheeks. 

Spinnaker decided sugar might work better than vinegar. "I'm sorry. Mornings can be hard 
for me, too. But I will say that I like the costume you chose for today. Those neon green sneakers 
look smashing with your new pink pedal pushers. Clever of you to find clothes to match that old 
pink bike." 

The scowl vanished. "They go so well together, don't they?" 

"So, what has His Honor, the revered Mayor of Strawberry, done to annoy you?" 

Sara straightened up and took a deep breath. "He wants to buy a dragon." 

If Spinnaker had had eyebrows, they would have been raised. "Whatever for?" 

"He says it might come in handy someday." 

Spinnaker rolled both beady eyes. "Of course! He'll need it for when he runs out of matches 
to light fires under his staff." 

Sara giggled. "That wizened old grouch who writes Bramley's letters could certainly do with 
some fire. Every time I see him, I want to pinch him to see if he's actually still alive." She paused 
and sighed as her shoulders sagged again. "Actually, Bramley wants a dragon because nobody 
else has one, though he insists he needs it to guard himself and his treasures. He says the dragon 
has to be blue, with a hot, bright flame." 

"Treasures? Shiny treasures?" Spinnaker, like all his species, had a weakness for shiny 
things. 

"I suppose some of them are shiny," Sara said. "He's always putting something on a shelf, or 
under a bed, because it might come in handy someday. Though when I ask him what it will be 
handy for, he rarely has an answer." 


"Well, you're a witch. Can't you just vanish these things?" 

"But Bramley is an ogre. Whatever I can make vanish, he can make reappear." 

"A stalemate then." 

"Yes. Anyway, the coven frowns upon using magic for such trivial purposes." Sarah slid 
down off her stool and went around the end of the counter to unlock the front door and turn the 
‘Closed' sign around to the 'Open' side. "But I must do something about Bramley's habit of 
collecting useless objects. The attic is full, the basement is full, and his so-called treasures are 
now crowding out all the closets, not to mention my kitchen cupboards." 

"When does he get time to be the mayor? Your house is the biggest in Strawberry." 

"Bramley wouldn't tolerate anything smaller," Sara said. "The mayor has to have a certain 
image, you understand." 

"At least he's not hoarding cats." 

"He knows better." Sara laughed. "It's true that a witch with one cat has more power than an 
ogre. A witch with fifty cats could relegate Bramley to the very bottom of the basement forever 
and ever." 

"I don't much like cats," Spinnaker said, "though cats tend to like me all too well. But you 
could get one and keep it at home." 

Sara's eyes misted. "I used to have a Maine Coon named Felonius. He was a beautiful boy." 
She quickly recovered from her moment of nostalgia. "You've forgotten that Bramley has a 
Rottweiler. Baby would make a cat's life miserable." 

"I think you're underestimating the power of cats or overestimating the brain power of that 
idiot dog." Spinnaker sighed. "But maybe you should take this problem to the coven." 

"There's a meeting tomorrow night and I really must try to attend. I often miss meetings, 
which also means I miss learning new spells. My sisters frown and tell me that I don't take the 
craft seriously enough." 

A customer entered, setting off the hidden recording of a grandfather clock. Bong, bong, 
bong! 

It was Hortense, the youngest member of the coven. She was a witch who looked like a 
witch, with long, black hair, piercing black eyes, and layers of filmy black clothes floating 
around her slim body. 

Sara smiled a welcome. Hortense cultivated an expression that said she might turn you into a 
toad for no reason at all, but that was just part of the act. 

"Thought I'd come in and kill a little time before I go to my next job," Hortense said, her 
gaze flicking back and forth between Sara and the bookshelves. 

Sara shuddered. People were so careless with language. "Hortense, this is not a place where 
you kill time, not only because killing time is simply impossible; it's where you come to buy it. 
Though you can waste some of your own if you like." 

"Sorry! Perhaps I will buy some." Hortense's gaze darted back to the books. "But I also 
thought I might buy a cookbook for Mrs. Shields. It's her garden I'm working on this morning." 

"I suppose she planted too much zucchini again," Sara said. 

"Some people never learn. I know a spell that would have solved the problem, but she 
wouldn't let me do it. Zucchini plants are living creatures, she told me, and they must be allowed 
to live out their lives in peace. Though she has no problem eating their children." 

Sara smiled. "She doesn't seem to have a problem with you pulling weeds." 

"Humans are illogical and inconsistent." 

Spinnaker chuckled deep in his throat and Hortense winked at him. 


"I think I might come to the coven meeting tomorrow tonight," Sara said. "Bramley is 
persisting with his idea of buying a guard dragon. I need help." 

"A guard dragon? In Strawberry?" Hortense shook her head. "Bramley's always had an ego 
problem, like most ogres. I'll bet he just wants to show off. Again." She slid a book off the shelf 
and brought it to the counter. "Tell him to come and see me, Sara. I'm an expert on dragons." 

"I didn't know that!" 

Hortense nodded. "Horticulture was my major, but I've always had a thing about dragons." 

"T will tell him, thanks." Sara rang up the sale for the recipe book. It was titled Seven 
Hundred and Thirty-Five Ways to Cook Zucchini. 


>>> 


That evening, when Sara came home and opened her back door, the first thing she noticed 
was the smell of singed hair. "Bramley!" she called. "Where are you? What happened?" 

There was a hurried scuffle behind the lavatory door and Bramley emerged. Sara gazed at 
him in horror. The red silk shirt and trousers that usually covered his short, plump body were in 
tatters. The waist-length thick brown hair was now only to shoulder level and looked as if it had 
been burned off. The delicate silver chains, threaded with bright gems, that he always wore in his 
hair were tangled and scorched. 

"My jewel," he said, trying to straighten the heavy gold chain that he wore around his neck 
to carry the mayor's huge silver seal of office. 

"Are you hurt? What happened?" Sara demanded. 

"No, I'm all right. I bought a dragon." 

Sara groaned. "Dragons love jewels and gold and silver. They love anything that's shiny. 
Didn't you know that?" 

Bramley threw his shoulders back and said stiffly, "Of course I knew that. But I didn't think 
she would dare to touch me or my costume." He took out his gold pocket watch and began 
winding it. 

He always did that when he was nervous. And he obviously hadn't had a clue that dragons 
liked collecting treasure. Suddenly she remembered the Rottweiler. Had the dragon eaten him? 
"Where's Baby?" 

"Under our bed." 

"How on earth did he manage that? The last time I looked, it was crammed with your 
things." Sara didn't bother waiting for an answer. "Where did you get this dragon, and where is it 
now, and how big is it?” 

"One question at a time, my jewel! I traveled to the city early this morning and found a 
dragon dealer willing to sell me the dragon I wanted for a price the town could afford." 

"And is it bright blue?" 

"Yes," said Bramley. "And she's a 'she,’ not an ‘it.’ I've named her Blaze." 

"Obviously appropriate! How did you let her destroy your hair? And what else has she 
destroyed?" 

"She's just a baby, Sara, very young and clumsy, and hasn't learned proper manners yet. She 
probably panicked, being in a strange place. I locked her in the shed out back." Bramley gave her 
a pleading look. "It won't take any time at all to train her." 

No event could happen so fast that it took no time at all. But this was also not the time to 
argue basic physics. "If you don't die in the attempt," Sara said. She opened the back door again, 


marched down the veranda steps, and headed for the shed at the end of the yard, Bramley close 
on her heels. 

"Now, Sara, don't frighten her." 

"I wouldn't dream of it." She shouldn't be sarcastic, because poor old Bramley looked like 
he'd been run through a meat grinder. But it was his own fault. He persisted in believing that the 
entire world, including dragons and mosquitoes and witches, would obey him without question, 
in spite of all evidence to the contrary. 

She cautiously opened the top half of the Dutch door which gave entrance to the shed and 
peered in. 

Huddled in the back corner, her tail wrapped around her body like a protective shawl, was 
Bramley's blue dragon. Covered in shiny, smooth, bright blue scales, her most vivid feature was 
big blue eyes with vertical black pupils and very long eyelashes. Big tears slid out of her eyes 
and rolled down her face. 

"For goodness’ sake, Bramley, she's already frightened to death. What did you do to her?" 

"I threatened to take her back to the dragon dealer." 

Hmm. There was bound to be a story there but, again, now wasn't the time to hear it. "How 
big is she when she stands up?" 

"Oh, about four or five feet. She's ten feet long and the dealer says she has a wingspan of 
more than fourteen feet. When I lead her around town with the silver chain I'm going to buy, 
people will be very impressed." 

That tail and those wings meant this baby dragon could sweep half of Bramley's constituents 
into the ditch with one happy little leap. "And how big will she grow?" 

Bramley hesitated a second or two. "The dealer didn't say." 

Sara clamped her lips tightly to prevent the pile of words in her mouth getting out and 
burning off more of his hair. "Does she talk? I understand that dragons and humans can 
communicate. If the dragon wants to." 

"The dealer didn't say." 

"Have you fed her?" 

Bramley gave her a puzzled look. "Isn't food your department?" 

"She's your special guard," Sara said, in a tightly measured tone. 

"But I don't know what dragons eat!" 

Sara looked at the dragon. "Do you like dog kibbles?" 

The dragon raised her head and batted her long eyelashes. 

"Too young to talk yet." Sara sighed. If this blue dragon was such a young baby, she might 
grow big enough that she couldn't fit in the house. Worse, she might get so big that she could lie 
on top of the house, thereby crushing it to splinters. Just how impressive did Bramley want to 
be? 

Somewhat later, after Bramley fetched home an enormous bag of kibbles and the dragon had 
eaten every last one, then burped, emitting tiny sparks, Sara agreed that she could come back into 
the house. 

The dragon hadn't been inside more than three minutes before Sara regretted that decision. 
Bramley was leading his new status symbol toward a bed he'd made for her in the kitchen when 
Baby rushed up behind her and barked. 

The blue dragon swung around, her now outspread wings and her tail sweeping everything 
off the kitchen counters. Then she tried to hide behind Bramley and tripped over the giant-sized 
dog bed. 


Sara had had enough. She glared down at man and dragon as they tried to disentangle 
themselves from the bed and from each other. "That creature has to go back to the dealer in the 
morning, Bramley! He took advantage of you." 

On his feet by this time, Bramley roared, "Nobody has ever done that. Nobody ever will. 
She's my dragon and I'm keeping her!" 

Sara picked up the butter dish from the kitchen table and hurled it at Bramley. 

He caught it and snapped, "I'll raise you a jam pot!" 

Sara caught the jam pot and forced herself to calmly put it back on the table. This wasn't 
going to get her anywhere. The dragon was now curled up in a shivering ball in the dog bed, 
trying to hide her head under a fold in it. 

"Bramley, I thought I noticed your dragon limping. Did the dealer say anything about her 
being crippled?" 

The ogre, feeling pleased with himself for having forced the witch to give in so easily, said, 
"No. You must be imagining a limp. I certainly didn't see her limp." 

Sara held her tongue again, with great difficulty. She'd noticed the limp when walking 
behind Bramley and his pet when they went into the house. There was only one constructive 
thing she could do, but she would have to wait until tomorrow to attend the coven meeting and 
talk to Hortense. 

She put five minutes of time in Baby's water dish, and ten minutes into the dragon's water 
dish. Very soon, both of them were stretched out. The dog was snoring; the dragon was making a 
sound that sounded something like a purr. No sparks, though. For the time being, it was time out 
for Bramley's miniature zoo. 

Sara sighed. If that dragon could be so clumsy as a baby, what would she be like as a 
teenager? 


>>> 


Early in the morning, Sara cycled to the grocery store and bought another bag of dog 
kibbles. With luck, or magic, those should last until Bramley returned the baby to the crook he'd 
bought her from. She left the kibbles on the kitchen counter, left the other three inhabitants 
soundly sleeping and headed for her store. 

When she had stowed the bicycle behind the shop, Spinnaker landed on her shoulder, and 
they went in together. "You're up bright and early," Sara said. 

"I followed you home last night," Spinnaker said, "and observed the exchange between you 
and the honorable mayor outside your garden shed." 

"That was nothing to the exchange we had in the house later." 

"I suspected as much," Spinnaker said, "so I have taken the liberty of providing you with 
some heavy artillery." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Open the front door," Spinnaker said. 

Sara did as she was told. The grandfather clock bonged. On the step outside sat a small, 
sleek, tabby cat dressed in stripes of dark and light gray, with eyes of a bright and penetrating 
green. The cat rose, revealing four pristine white feet, strolled inside, and sat on its haunches 
again. 

"Good morming, Maam. How may I be of service?" the tabby asked. 

"For a start, you can call me Sara. I'm not used to honorifics." 


"I prefer 'Maam,' since I chose it," said the tabby, blinking those bright green eyes at her. 
"Perhaps when we are better acquainted...?" 

"May I ask your name?" Sara said. 

"Sherlock, at your service." The tabby turned his gaze on Spinnaker. "Do I detect a 
familiar?" 

"You do," said the raven. "Spinnaker is the name. Logic is the game." 

"Ah!" the tabby said, and tucked his tail neatly around his feet. "I see we're on the same 
page." He turned his gaze on Sara. "And you?" 

Sara said. "I'm an entire book, but I do have several logic pages." She looked at Spinnaker. 
"Perhaps I should put a spell on Sherlock for your protection." 

"There's no need," Sherlock said. "I'm willing to sign a non-aggression pact." 

"Me, too," said Spinnaker. "I believe Sherlock will be a valuable addition to our sub-coven. 
That is, if he decides he's willing to stay." 

"We'll see." Sherlock focused on Sara. "Do I detect the smell of catnip?" 

"T used to keep some hidden away in here." Sara opened the drawer of the cash register as 
far as it would go and felt around in the back. "Yes! Here's a catnip mouse I bought for 
Felonius." She tossed the mouse to Sherlock. 

The cat sniffed the mouse and prodded it with one paw. "It smells like an inferior brand. Or 
perhaps..." He glanced up at Sara. "Do I deduce age?" 

"You do." She sighed. "It's been several years since Felonius ruled. I will buy some freshly 
picked catnip at once. What do you like to eat?" 

"I prefer extremely fresh fish and chicken, but I understand the difficulties of obtaining such 
creatures while they're still bleeding. I will be happy to eat anything you provide, as long as it's 
not the cheap stuff in big cans." 

"You need have no fear, Sherlock. I was well-trained by Felonius." 

The conversation was interrupted by a stream of customers and Sara was so busy for the rest 
of the morning that time seemed to fly by. At noon, she turned the Open sign in the front door 
window around to the other side, which said Out to Lunch. "I'll bring back food for both of you," 
she said, and hurried away down the street toward the café. 

The rest of the day was just as busy, though Sherlock and Spinnaker, with happy bellies, 
slept through most of it. At six, Sara hurried home to make dinner and noticed that the baby 
dragon now had a pronounced limp. Not only that, she couldn't seem to stay still. She made 
sudden little leaps into the air, fortunately without spreading her wings, and kept chewing on her 
left hind leg. 

Bramley professed not to notice the limp. "She's just clumsy," he said. "And quite untrained. 
She pulled some of my treasures out from under a bed in the third bedroom upstairs and hid 
them. I spoke sharply to her, and she pretended not to understand me. If she does it again, I'll 
punish her." 

Sara wondered how Bramley proposed to punish a dragon who weighed more than he did 
and could break both his legs with one flick of her tail. But, rather than start another pointless 
argument, she cycled across town to the coven meeting. 

She received several suggestions on how to deal with her ogre husband, but most of them 
seemed designed to perpetuate open warfare. Forever. And probably the spilling of blood. 
Everybody's blood. 

When the meeting was over, Sara said to Hortense, "Would you come to the house and look 
at this baby blue dragon of Bramley's?" 


"Now?" Hortense looked surprised. 

"Please! I want Bramley to return her to the dealer, but he refuses. If you can tell me that 
she's going to grow to fifty feet tall, he might be convinced. He's also becoming irritated with her 
and I'm afraid that he'll hurt her, just as I'm afraid that she'll hurt him. Time is running out to 
achieve peace in my house.” 

Hortense smiled a crafty smile. "Come harvest time, will you take some zucchini?" 

"Of course!" She could use it to mulch a time seed if there were such a thing. But there 
wasn't. So she'd mulch the potatoes instead. 

When the two witches walked up the back porch steps, Sara having explained that the front 
entrance and rooms were used only for dignitaries, they found Spinnaker and Sherlock waiting at 
the door. 

"Good evening, Maam," said Sherlock. "We have come to offer assistance." 

Spinnaker hopped up to Sara's shoulder. "And protection." 

"Besides," added Sherlock, "I have never seen a dragon." 

"You have two familiars?" Hortense asked, as they went into the hall and then to the big 
kitchen. "Don't the rules say you can only have one?" 

"It's all right if they volunteer," Sara replied, mentally crossing her fingers. 

The blue dragon was in the giant-sized dog bed, sitting up on her haunches and blinking her 
eyes very fast. Peeking out from below her belly was something silver and shiny. 

"Don't be afraid, baby," said Sara. "We're not going to hurt you." 

Hortense exclaimed, "That's no baby! That's a full-grown species of mountain dragon, the 
kind some people call lap dragons." 

Bramley appeared in the doorway. "Madam, you don't know what you're talking about! The 
dealer definitely described her as a baby." 

"Your dealer was lying," Hortense said. 

By this time, Sherlock had walked across the floor and was sitting at the edge of the dog 
bed, staring up at the dragon, and sniffing furiously. 

Sara gasped. Sherlock wouldn't have a chance if the dragon attacked. 

But the blue dragon lowered her head slowly and sniffed the cat. They remained in that 
position for a moment or two, almost as if they were somehow communicating. Sherlock's purr 
was almost drowned out by the dragon's rumbling. 

Sherlock marched back to the humans and said, "I have deduced that the dragon is my fourth 
cousin, thrice removed! This is truly a miracle, finding such a long-lost relative." 

"You're sure about this?" Spinnaker looked doubtful. 

"Absolutely," said Sherlock. "And you know what else? She's got fleas! That should prove 
our relationship without any doubt." 

"Fleas!" Sara exclaimed. "But she has no fur." 

Spinnaker flicked his tail. "Fleas don't care about fur; they're after blood. This dragon has 
thousands chewing on her skin, underneath those scales. They're working on the backs of her leg 
joints, where the skin is especially tender." 

"Maybe that's why she's clumsy," Sara said. 

The dragon looked at Sara and blinked rapidly. 

Sara turned to Hortense. "I'll do a winterkill spell on her. Do you want to help? It'll be faster 
with both of us working on it." 

"Certainly," Hortense responded. "We'll have to do it outside; she's too big to fit into a 
bathtub." She turned to the dragon. "Come on, sweetheart, we're going to get rid of your fleas." 


Sara and Hortense led the way, with the dragon right behind them, and Spinnaker and 
Sherlock bringing up the rear. They left Bramley on the back porch, still muttering about what 
the dealer had said to him and what he'd said to the dealer, and what he intended to say to the 
dealer if Blaze indeed was infested with fleas. 

When they reached a clear area of lawn, Sara turned to the dragon. "Are you bothered by 
snow and ice and cold winds?" 

The dragon lowered her head and grumbled something at Sherlock. 

"She'll be just fine," Sherlock said. "Mountain dragons are used to freezing temperatures and 
sleeping in snowbanks." 

"Dragon, baby," said Sara, "just stand right where you are. Hortense and I will doa 
winterkill spell on those fleas." 

Sara stood at one end of the dragon, Hortense at the other and, together, they held their arms 
out and recited an ancient spell. 

Suddenly, a winter blizzard howled around the dragon, blasting flurries of snow over and 
under her. Sherlock and Spinnaker backed away, shivering. Snowflakes danced in a dizzying 
whirl, almost obliterating the dragon from view. The wind created a whirling expanse of white 
turbulence that surrounded her and the witches. Soon they were all standing ankle deep in snow 
and ice pellets. 

After a short time, Sara and Hortense lowered their arms, and the blizzard evaporated into 
the night sky. For a few seconds, a drift of snow remained under the dragon, highlighting what 
seemed to be several million motionless black specks. 

"Good job, Hortense," Sara said. She called to Bramley, "Bring a towel!" 

They led the dragon back up to the veranda and, when Bramley, silent for once, brought the 
towel, Sara and Hortense dried the dragon's scales. "There you go," Sara said. "Do you feel 
better now?" 

The dragon pressed her cheek gently against Sara's and said, "Thank you!" 

"She talks!" exclaimed Bramley. 

The dragon blinked her long eyelashes at him. "Certainly I talk. All dragons talk. When they 
feel like it." 

Suddenly, the dragon leapt off the veranda and spread her wings. In a few seconds she was 
airborne, then flying in circles above the house and the trees around it. 

"What's she doing?" Bramley cried. "Is she going to run away? Is that why the dealer had 
her chained by the legs?" 

Hortense asked, "Was this dealer, by any chance, lean and dark and cadaverous?" 

"He was," said Bramley. 

"Then he may be a demon," Hortense said. "He probably drugged her." 

By this time, the dragon had stretched her wings to her own satisfaction and was back on the 
veranda. "He did," she said. 

"Is that why you didn't talk?" Sara asked. 

"No." The dragon's pupils were almost round, like a cat's, as they absorbed and reflected 
starlight. "I didn't talk because I wanted to appear stupid. Pretending to be so stupid that you 
don't know what's going on is an ancient and well-respected way of surviving. Even humans 
know that." 

Hortense said to Bramley, "I would report him to the SPCD." 

Sara put her arms around the dragon's neck. "Can I give you a name?" 

"Anything!" the dragon said. "You are my hero. You will go down in the annals of the 


mountain dragons as a champion of wyrms." 
"Then I'm going to call you 'Snuggles'." 
"That's ridiculous!" Bramley protested. "She needs a name that reflects her fierce power and 
dignity, that reflects the fire she will use to destroy my enemies. I want to call her Blaze." 
"You can call me anything you like," said Snuggles, "as long as you keep buying the brand 


of dog kibbles that you gave me this morning. But as for Sara, I will always be her Snuggles." 


ei) 


RAINBOW HAIKU 


Crystal-born rainbows 
sing shimmering songs of light 
on pale morning walls. 


Calico kittens 
pounce on quivering color, 
paws swimming in light. 


Radiant rainbow 
crowns a crop of fairy gold: 
sunlit daffodils. 


SURPRISES 


The man was gray and gaunt, with fierce blue eyes beneath flaring eyebrows and shaggy 
hair. His khaki shirt was clean but worn to velvet softness; his jeans rubbed pale at the knees. 

He was taller than anyone I'd ever seen; he towered over me when I opened the door of my 
cabin to him. 

"I wash pennies for a living," he said. 

"Why?" 

He smiled. "I like to see the copper clean and shining." 

I gave him all my pennies from the blue jar on the dresser and he dumped them into a pail of 
soapy water he'd set on my stoop. After he'd sloshed them around for a few minutes, he scooped 
them out and rinsed them under the tap at the side of the cabin. 

The pennies shone brilliantly in the spring sun. "Beautiful!" I said, and stretched out my 
hand for them. 

"Oh, no!" He shook his head. "I keep the pennies; you keep the dirt." He dumped the 
pennies into a leather backpack and slung the pack over his shoulder. "Thank you for the 
pleasure." 

I watched, bemused, as he strode away down the path, the bucket of water swinging by his 
side, his pack of pennies slung over one shoulder, a lute strapped to his back. 

Behind the cabin, a trail meanders through the forest that is my special charge, and which 
covers the mountain up to the fields of shining snow far above. I climbed to a favorite place 
beneath spreading cedar branches and leaned back against a massive rock sporting a coat of soft, 
green moss. A slug quarter-inched its way through last year's dry brown needles, reached my 
foot, stopped to consider, then turned and crept away in the opposite direction. 

Would the penny-washer man come this way again? I wanted him to, but he might not. 
There was only one thing I could do. 

I returned to the cabin, filled a backpack with food and put on my jeans and boots. Outside, 
in arow along the south side of the cabin, I planted sweet peas in the dirt the man had washed 
from the copper pennies. Only then did I set out to follow the gray man with the fierce blue eyes. 

I caught him building fire in a ring of stones. 

He did not seem surprised. "The ravens told me you would come," he said. "Will you dine 
with me?" Pieces of meat threaded on fresh-peeled willow skewers lay waiting on a dish of 
leaves. 

"I will, with pleasure." I took from my pack a loaf of brown bread and two apples. 

The juicy meat tasted of oak and salt. The apples were sweet. 

Like his lips. Like his skin. 

The bargain sealed, we walked the roads and paths and trails, under the green branches and 
blossoms of May, then the strong sun and drenching showers of June. I learned to show my best 
smile and ask prettily for pennies, which the gray man washed, his face alight with joy. 
Whenever we stopped to rest or to make a meal, he played his lute, the music so sweet that I 
sighed when he stopped. 

We spoke little. There was no need for words. But, one evening, as we toasted bits of bread 
over the fire, then dipped them in honey, the man turned his penetrating blue gaze on me and 


asked a question. 

"May I know your name?" 

"Daron." 

"Ah!" He looked pleased. "You are goddess of the oak tree." 

"I live in a cabin given to me by the oak, but I protect all trees in my charge." The light in 
his eyes told me that he approved of my answer. "Will you return the favor and give me your 
name?" I asked. 

His face darkened. "Sylvanus." 

I felt as if he'd knocked the breath out of me. "But why are you here?" 

"I was exiled." 

"Exiled! Why?" 

"I cut down a tree." 

"But surely you had reason," I said, "for you rule over all forests." 

"The great ones of Olympus are quick to anger," Sylvanus said. "They thought I had 
committed murder. But I was only saving the tree from further suffering. The roots were sick and 
rotting." 

"I have done as much. And will again if I must." 

"Pardon me for saying so, but you are beneath the notice of Olympus." 

"I can feel only gratitude for such a boon." 


As the summer drifted on, we walked in soft, spicy air and Sylvanus washed the pennies we 
were given. One day, he said, "My pack is almost full and it's very heavy." 

"Mine, too. What should we do?" 

"Buy something, perhaps?" But he did not look as if he meant it. 

"There is nothing I want to buy," I said. 

"It is the same for me," he said. "But I have tired of collecting pennies for no reason other 
than my own pleasure. I am bored. I want to build something. I want to make something new." 

I wondered if, perhaps, he wished to return to Olympus, to a life among the greater gods. 
But I would not say so. "Let's plant a penny in the earth and see what happens." 

He looked happy. "I like surprises." 

In a clear spot beside the road, where the earth was black and loose, we planted a copper 
penny. While Sylvanus built a fire and prepared our evening meal, I carried water from the brook 
and watered our tiny garden. 

In the morning, the surprise was eighty feet tall and nearly as wide, a broad, low umbrella of 
shiny purple leaves. We had barely room to stand upright beneath the smooth, gray branches. 

"What a handsome gift!" Sylvanus said, "but can it be out of its proper season? The leaves 
are not green, as leaves are in Olympus at this time of year." 

"Some call it a copper beech," I said, "but its true name is Fagus silvatica. In the autumn, 
the leaves will be a rich copper color, scattering like pennies across the grass. The nuts, too, will 
scatter and be food for many living beings. The leaves will even feed the sons and daughters of 
moths." 

"Then it is a good surprise, a good gift." Sylvanus looked up into the thick foliage. "It will 
give shelter, too, for cattle, from sun and rain and wind." 

"And for birds, and squirrels, and butterflies." 


During the long, hot days of July and August, and into the crisp, smokey days of September, 
we planted pennies. Behind us, down the valleys and across the plains and into the foothills, we 
left a trail of Fagus silvatica, their leaves glowing with the warmth of toasted sunshine. Their 
roots, twisted and strong, lay just below the surface and sometimes poked up through the grass to 
see what was going on. 

On a blue and gold October day, we sat hidden high in the dense foliage of our latest tree 
and watched the nuts being harvested. Squirrels took one at a time, dashed away to bury the 
treasure, then returned for more. Humans scooped them up by the handful and carried them away 
in buckets. 

That was a pleasure to watch, but it did not last long, for the weather soon changed. 
November blew in cold and bitter, tearing the last leaves from every tree, even the youngest 
copper beeches. 

"It is an omen," Sylvanus said. 

"A bad one?" I asked, surprised. On Earth, winter came every year. But I had been told that 
it was always summer on Olympus. 

He did not answer. But the next house we visited had no pennies. Nor did the one after that. 
Nor the next half dozen. 

"What shall I do?" Sylvanus asked. "I cannot do nothing." 

I took his hand. "We will go back to my cabin and rest over the winter, as all creatures do. 
Mend our clothes, harvest the sweet pea pods, and plan for spring.” I was afraid he might refuse, 
for I did not know if he would willingly live in a humble oaken cabin. "This is not Olympus, 
where the summer sun reigns all year round. This is Earth, where every creature rests during the 
cold, dark days." 

Sylvanus hesitated and so did my heart. 

But then he nodded and back we walked, through the plains and valleys and the mountain 
pass, to my small, warm cabin under the sheltering cedars and oaks. By day, we walked among 
the trees to see that they were safe and well, and conversed with the animals that moved among 
them. By night, we sat beside the fire, mending jeans and boots, dreaming of April, eager to be 
back on the trail. 

One day a raven came with a message in his strong beak. He dropped the silver coin in my 
hand. 

Sylvanus smiled. "Silver will shine even more brilliantly than copper when it's washed. So, 
we must ask for silver coins, even though they are considered more valuable than copper." His 
smile was replaced by a frown. "But what will we get when we plant them?" 

"Salix alba," I said. "Silver willow." 

"Why is it called silver?" 

"The leaves are covered with fine, silky white hairs. Those make them shine silver, 
especially in sunlight." 

"They will be beautiful in moonlight, too," Sylvanus said, his blue eyes flashing silver in the 
soft light of the candle. 

"Yes," I said, thinking of Sylvanus sitting beneath Salix alba, playing silvery music under a 
full moon. "Their seeds will feed birds and mice. Their bark will make medicine for humans. 
They will be a gift for all, like the Fagus silvatica." Would making such gifts give him happiness 
or would he yearn for the glories of Olympus? 

As we prepared to walk the trails again, I thought that Fate had led him to my cabin and my 
copper pennies and perhaps would keep him by me. But Fate had always come to me dressed in 


shining black feathers, with wide, powerful wings, and a hard, cruel beak. Fate was a trickster 
and not to be trusted. 

But the days were happy, filled with sunshine and music, as we planted Salix alba beside 
copper beeches all across the land. Silver coins were not as plentiful as copper, but every house 
gave us one or two, and that was enough. 

In November, we returned to shelter in the cabin. Sylvanus did not mention Olympus and we 
spent many hours beside a warm fire while he taught me to play the lute. 

Warm winds from the southwest brought the soft, sweet air of spring but no messages from 
the ravens. I was fearful, but Sylvanus only smiled. "We will plant whatever we are given," he 
said. "I like surprises." 

The first house we came to, the woman gave us a handful of coins. In among the copper 
pennies and the silver coins lay a gold coin. It shone like fire in the sunlight. 

Sylvanus handed it back to her. "This is too precious to give away," he said. "I wish to keep 
the copper and silver, but this gold coin will buy many loaves of bread." 

The woman smiled. "I make my own bread, from wheat I grow myself. I shoot my own 
rabbits. Take the coin and welcome." And the gold coin lay once more in Sylvanus's palm. 

"Yet another surprise," he said. 

And it was. We planted the gold coin that evening, after feasting on the whole meal loaf the 
woman had insisted we take. 

In the morning, we woke surrounded by a field of golden poppies, shining like tiny, vivid 
pieces of sunlight. Sylvanus stroked a silken petal with his finger and whispered, "They are 
beautiful. No other word could do them justice." He looked at me. "What are they?" 

"Gold poppies,” I said. "Eschscholzia californica." 

"But what good are they? Flowers will not feed nor shelter anyone." 

"You said it yourself," I told him. "They are beautiful. They will feed the eye and soothe the 
heart." 

He seemed content with my answer, and we traveled on through the valleys and across the 
plains. Every third house gave us a gold coin and soon the copper beech and silver willow groves 
stood up to their ankles in golden pieces of sunshine. 

By the beginning of December, we were once again snug and warm in the oaken cabin. 

Then the ravens came. Six of them. 

"They bring word from Olympus," Sylvanus said. 

My heart shrank within my breast. 

"They say that my penance is done, that I am again welcome to kneel by the throne in 
Olympus.” 

I said nothing. I could not, and would not, keep him against his will. 

"They also say that if I spurn the offer of redemption that I will be fated to live forever on 
Earth." 

I bowed my head, reluctant to let him see my tears. Silvanus, deity of woods and fields and 
protector of forests, would naturally choose to live in the home of the greater gods. 

He took my hand and his bright blue eyes sparkled as he looked into mine. "Daron, if it 
please you, I wish to stay with you, and spend my days planting surprises. Such a life is useful 
and full of pleasure." 

I gripped his hand hard. "It pleases me beyond words. But what will we plant? There are no 
coins other than copper, gold, or silver." 

"I'm sure it will be another surprise," he said. 


And it was. In the spring, the first house we stopped at, gave us a handful of pennies. But, 
hidden among the coins, was a small orange-pink bean with rust-colored specks. 

Silvanus held it between his fingers and looked at me. 

"It's a bean," I said. "It's called phaseolus vulgaris." 

"And what is it good for?" 

"It will feed millions," I said. 

Silvanus smiled and his brilliant blue eyes gleamed. "I love surprises," he said. 


My earrings, 

small silver swords, 
sprawl silent and still 
in a moonlit square 
on a black bench. 


Earth stops breathing. 
The past is erased, 

the future non-existent. 
There are no questions, 
No answers, 

No meaning. 

My mind is empty, 
calm, serene. 


Earth breathes again. 
Moonlight shudders, 
silver shimmers, 


pearls of warm red blood 


pulse from my 
full heart. 


Nirvana was mine 
for five precious 
seconds. 


SATORI 


A ROOM OF HIS OWN 


Charles Wilson tidied the papers on his desk into the usual three logical piles: Urgent, Next 
Week, and Maybe Never. He had long ago learned that nuisance issues sometimes went away if 
he ignored them. 

There were times, however, when a nuisance issue took a lot of ignoring. The latest had 
been a young firebrand of a lawyer, who decided his first ambition was to shake up Dennison 
Hart Inc., the oldest and biggest law firm in the city, and shape it to his own raw ideas of how to 
run a legal practice. He'd been hired for his fire but, when the other lawyers started getting 
singed, they turned the tables and froze him out. That process had, however, taken six long 
months. 

Reginald Hart, the senior partner, appeared in the doorway. "Still at it, Charlie?" 

"I'm just leaving." 

"More peaceful around here, isn't it, now that young Edwards is gone?" The old man paused. 
"I guess you took the brunt of his missionary zeal." 

"Once he found out he couldn't get me fired, yes," Charlie said. He'd gone to work for 
Dennison Hart Inc. right after graduating from law school and it had been twenty-five years now, 
twenty-four of them as office manager. That first year had revealed the rather surprising fact that 
he liked research and administration much more than the knight-on-a-white-horse role of tidying 
up society. Being practical, he recovered quickly. Idealism was fine, but perhaps he wasn't cut 
out to be a hero. And, since he had to work for a living, he might as well do something he 
enjoyed rather than spend his days nervous and on edge. Oh, he could have gone into practice for 
himself, doing wills and conveyances and the like, but that had sounded boring compared to the 
challenge of making a large organization run like a well-maintained engine. 

Charlie picked up his briefcase and followed Hart to the elevator, then down to the first 
level of underground parking. The senior partner chattered on about his current criminal cases, 
but Charlie listened with only half an ear. 

Yes, life at the office was better without young Edwards interfering, and he loved this job, 
but that didn't alter the fact that most days were chaotic. Impossible for them to be anything else 
when he had to deal with around forty lawyers and the hiring and firing of at least double that in 
support staff, not to mention the paperwork and piles of petty details. And today, there'd been 
three separate meetings. He couldn't wait to get home and retreat into his den for a quiet half 
hour so his brain could slow down and reorganize itself. With luck, he'd be able to play half a 
dozen bridge hands online and shut the rest of the world out completely. 

Not, he thought wryly, as he drove out into the rush hour traffic and the August sunshine, 
that he was likely to get his half hour. One of his three kids would probably need a lift 
somewhere and Suzette always refused to take them if he was available. She wanted him to buy a 
car for each kid, but he would not give in to that. The kids would have to find work and earn that 
luxury themselves. 

It took nearly three-quarters of an hour to reach Dumont, a pleasant subdivision in the 
rolling foothills southwest of the city. He parked in the driveway, beside Suzette's gray Honda, 
grabbed his briefcase and strode across the lawn to the front steps. He noticed the lawn needed 
mowing again. That worked almost as well as bridge to shift his brain out of overdrive, but he 


wouldn't have enough time before dinner. 

He'd barely closed the front door when Suzette hurried out of the kitchen and across the little 
hall to meet him, an apron tied around her waist and her shiny dark brown hair brushing her 
shoulders. The first sight of her at the end of his workday still surprised him sometimes. As she 
held her face up for a kiss, he was reminded again of how tiny she seemed, how fragile. 

The kiss over, she smiled up at him, the expression in her blue eyes warm and welcoming. 
"How was your day, darling?" 

What did she want? There was something, he knew. Twenty-three years of marriage had 
honed his emotional radar to a fine edge. She always made a point of coming to greet him at the 
door, but sometimes, like now, there was a subtle difference in her tone, a sort of urgency 
perhaps, betraying the fact that she was going to ask him to do something he didn't want to do. 
And it wouldn't be anything so simple as another kiss. 

"Chaotic and demanding," he said. "I'm looking forward to chilling out for a few minutes 
before I deal with the demands of my family." 

"Demands? Darling, what a word to use! Sometimes I find your language very odd. Maybe 
it's because you spend all day with lawyers. Your children don't demand, they have needs. And 
it's our job to fill those needs." 

" Up to a point, yes." He smiled down at her. "But, considering that the youngest is now 
seventeen, I believe our most urgent task is to help them learn how to get what they need on their 
own." 

It was as though he hadn't said a word. "Oh, but Alan wants you to go with him to look at an 
apartment near his college. He made an appointment for six-thirty. You just barely have time to 
get there." 

Oh, so that was what she wanted. "Why didn't he take the bus?" 

"He can't go by himself," Suzette replied. "He needs one of us with him to help. I can't go; 
I'm taking Carol for physiotherapy." Carol, his eighteen-year-old middle child, had fallen off her 
bike in July and twisted her knee. 

Suzette added, with a frown, "And I hope, however nice this apartment is, that you'll 
discourage him." 

Charlie put his briefcase on the hall table. "But he should be living on his own and learning 
how to look after himself. He is twenty, after all." 

Suzette frowned. "Oh, Charlie, he's too young." Then she sighed. "We've had this 
conversation so many times. Until they've finished their education, the kids shouldn't have to 
worry about anything except studying and having fun." 

Charlie noticed his son hovering in the living room doorway. "Alan, come and talk to me 
while I change." 

The boy followed him down the hall to the master bedroom and propped himself against the 
window frame. Charlie took off his light tan summer suit and hung it in the closet, thinking how 
much he and Alan were alike physically. Tall, loose-limbed and athletic-looking, regular 
features, sandy hair. But Alan didn't have his father's gray eyes; he'd inherited his mother's blue. 

As he stepped into a pair of jeans, Charlie said, "So what's this about an apartment? I 
thought you'd decided to stick with living at home until you finished college." He'd offered 
several times to pay his son's rent, knowing that living on his own would teach him valuable 
lessons about dealing with the world. 

But Suzette always insisted, "I'm their mom. I know what they need. And I want them to 
have fun, to have happy memories of their childhood. Time enough for them to learn how to 


cook and run a vacuum when they're finished school." Every time she said that, he wondered at 
what point mothering turned into smothering. 

He'd said, "You'll end up still doing their laundry when they're fifty." 

"So what if 1am?" Suzette would snap. 

He'd never had an answer to that. It was her life; if she wanted to be a mom to middle-aged 
children, that was her problem, not his. But the children were his problem, and he was 
determined that they would become fully competent, independent adults. 

Alan hesitated, then answered the question. "It's Mom. She's getting to me. She's got to 
know where I am and what I'm doing every minute of the day. It's claustrophobic." 

"She loves you." 

"Yeah, I know that." Alan sounded impatient. "She's great the way she takes care of 
everybody. But I don't need her hanging over my shoulder every minute. Especially now Ginny 
and I are going steady." 

Charlie nodded. "You need a place where you can be alone together. And, since I won't buy 
a car for you, you can't do the backseat thing." 

Alan looked a little startled. "Did you do that?" 

"Of course. It seems like only yesterday that I was dealing with the same problem you are, 
though I guess it's thirty years ago, give or take. And yes, I totally agree that you don't need your 
mother hanging over your shoulder. You know that I think living on your own is a good idea." 

Charlie put on his favorite tee, which matched the one Alan was wearing, which said in 
bright blue letters, ‘Alan's legal! Happy 19th!' Everybody in the family had worn one to the 
picnic celebrating Alan's nineteenth birthday. "I'll be happy to go look at an apartment with you, 
but it would be a lot more convenient if I could meet you there tomorrow sometime. Your 
mother said the place was near the college, which itself is only three blocks away from my 
office. I can likely walk there in five or ten minutes. Go phone the manager and make an 
appointment for tomorrow." 

"Does it matter what time?" 

"No. I don't have any meetings scheduled. Then come to my den and tell me what 
arrangement you've made. Oh yes, and the address of the apartment block." 

Charlie strolled back down the hall and into his den. He could feel himself relaxing the 
moment he walked into this tiny room that he had made his own. Two walls were lined with 
books and an oak office desk took up most of the rest of the space. Behind it was an old, 
battered, leather swivel chair, a treasure he'd inherited from his father. He sat down, moved the 
mouse just enough to wake the desktop monitor and considered going online to the bridge site. 
But no, Alan would only be a minute or two, not enough time for even one bridge hand. 

He glanced at the bookshelf, which had become packed so tightly that he had trouble finding 
what he wanted. It was probably time to squeeze in more shelves. When he and Suzette had 
married and moved into this house, he'd expected to share everything with her, so had had no 
plans to make this room his exclusive domain. But, before baby Alan was walking, he'd crawled 
to the bottom bookshelf and started exploring. Charlie had walked in to find him chewing and 
ripping up one of his expensive textbooks. 

"Suzette!" he'd yelled, "look what this child has done!" 

She'd hurried in, glanced at the wrecked book, then at Charlie's face. "But, sweetheart, it's 
just a book." 

"An important reference book!" he'd snapped. 

"Well, put them on the top shelf, then." 


"That's not really the point," Charlie had said, recovering control of himself. "He shouldn't 
be tearing up any kind of book. You know we agreed to keep him out of this room until he's old 
enough to handle objects responsibly." 

She picked up the child and cuddled him, her face angry. "You seem to care more for your 
stupid books than your own child." 

"But he's not learning anything from destroying that book." 

"How would you know?" she demanded. "I'm with him all day, while he's awake. You're 
only home when he's asleep." 

Charlie gave up then. Three years of marriage had already taught him that Suzette, when 
angry, was pure emotion, unable or unwilling to think and argue logically. A couple of weeks 
later, the baby destroyed another book. Charlie hadn't said a word. He'd cleaned up the soggy 
shreds of paper and put them in the waste basket, then gone to the local building supply store. 

Suzette had been furious when she discovered his den door was locked. "How dare you!" 
she screamed at him. "This is as much my house as yours! You can't keep me out!" 

"I'm not keeping you out," he'd said. "I'm keeping Alan out until he's old enough to learn 
how to handle books, since you can't be bothered to supervise him." Then added, "There used to 
be a lot of talk about women needing a room of their own. But men need their space, too. And 
I've decided this room is mine." 

She hadn't spoken to him for a couple of weeks. Then Alan caught chicken pox and she 
needed Charlie's help. After that, they'd gradually eased back to a loving relationship, but he 
knew she still hated him for that lock. He'd never removed it, and the key was hidden away 
somewhere in his office, but he hadn't locked the door since Kelly, the youngest, was about six. 

That was about the time, too, that Suzette wanted to make his den into a bedroom so that 
each of the kids could have a room to themselves. "After all," she'd said, "you say you need a 
room of your own and they do, too. You could partition off space in the basement for your 
books. Or we could buy a bigger house." 

"You don't have a room of your own," he'd pointed out. 

"Yes, I do. The kitchen is my room." 

They'd talked about it for a month or so. Charlie was against spending money on a bigger 
house but building a new room in the basement wouldn't cost much. "I'd rather the money we 
save go toward their education." Alan had overheard their planning and begged for the new 
basement room to be his bedroom. It had worked out well, especially when the boy started 
learning to play the guitar. The two girls had been ecstatic. Carol had decorated her room in 
pink; Kelly chose green and blue. 

Alan was standing in the doorway. "Dad?" 

"Come on in." 

His son flopped onto the straight-backed chair on the other side of the desk. It was the only 
kind of chair that would fit between the bookcase and the desk. "The appointment is for eleven 
o'clock tomorrow morning. The guy said other people were looking at the place, too. What if 
somebody else rents it before we get there?" 

Charlie said, "If you don't get that one, there'll be others." 

"Not as good, I bet," Alan said. "It's like a block from the college and right downtown. 
Everything I could want is within a few blocks." 

"Alan, if you had called me at work to find out what time I could go with you to look at the 
place, we wouldn't be having this conversation now." 

Alan opened his mouth, then closed it. After a few seconds, he nodded. "Yeah, you're right." 


Pleased, Charlie said, "I hope you get the place, if it turns out to be what you want." 

He held Alan's gaze for a moment. "I'll miss you if you move out, but you know I believe 
that all of you learning to take care of yourselves is tremendously important." 

"Thanks," Alan said. "Mom seems to think she should look after us for the rest of our lives." 

"She loves being a mother. I think, for her, that's the ultimate experience." 

Alan hesitated a moment. "But being a dad isn't the same for you?" 

"The ultimate experience for me was when I held you in my arms for the first time and knew 
that you were mine, that you were part of me." Charlie smiled at the memory of that tiny, warm, 
living bundle in his arms. So small, so helpless. "You'll always be precious to me, but I think the 
ultimate experience is simply being alive." 

"Yeah," said Alan, "Yeah. I get that. I really do." 

Charlie leaned forward. "I know I keep telling you kids that you have to take responsibility 
for yourselves. Maybe that seems harsh but teaching you how to do that is the best gift I can give 
you. It's the gift of freedom, in a way. Once you're capable of feeding and clothing yourselves 
and earning enough money to do so, you have the freedom to go where you want and do what 
you like. The freedom to make yourselves happy." 

"You do kind of go on about it," Alan said. "Mom doesn't agree with you, though." 

Charlie sighed. "Believe me, I know. But she's her own person and I can't tell her what to 
feel or what to do. Kids grow up and move away and do their own thing, and she'll have to cope 
with the situation." 

"What'll she do when we all move out?" 

"T don't know," said Charlie, "but she trained and worked as a nurse before we were married. 
It's not the same as caring for her own kids, but it used to make her happy. She could do that job 
again, maybe after some refresher courses." 

Alan sighed. "I'll go tell her I've changed the appointment. She'll want to know." He came 
around behind the desk and gave Charlie's shoulder an affectionate squeeze. 


>>> 


Ten minutes later, Suzette appeared in the doorway and Charlie turned off his computer. 
"Carol and I are leaving for her physio appointment," she said. "We've already eaten, but there's 
a hot beef stew on the stove ready for you and Alan and Kelly." 

"Thanks," he said, and rose. "Drive carefully." 

"T always do." 

Charlie went out to the kitchen and found Kelly slicing wholewheat bread, while Alan ladled 
stew into three bowls. "We're eating in the kitchen?" 

"Dad," said Kelly, "we always eat in the kitchen when there's a jigsaw puzzle set up on the 
dining room table." 

He grinned at her. "Just checking to see if you noticed." 

She rolled her eyes and punched him lightly on the arm. 

When they sat down to eat, Alan and Kelly started reminiscing about the week the family 
had spent at the lake in June. It had been a lot of fun, Charlie remembered, swimming, rowing 
around in their battered old rowboat, hiking up into the hills. 

He listened to the chatter, enjoying the way the two teased each other. It was very wrong, he 
knew, to have a favorite child, and unforgiveable to ever say so, but he had to admit, if only to 
himself, that he enjoyed Kelly's company the most. She was the brain in the family, already 


committed to biology as a career, and she seemed to enjoy going to museums and on hikes as 
much as he did. She liked facts; she liked to know how things worked and why. He would never 
have to worry about her being responsible; she was already more mature than the other two. 
Sometimes he thought, ruefully, that she was more mature than he was. 

When they were finished their meal, Kelly loaded the dishwasher. 

Alan said, "Mom likes to do that herself." 

Kelly grinned. "I know. Any time I try to help, she tells me to go play." 

"But you're seventeen!" Charlie said. "Surely she doesn't tell you to go play now." 

"No, she tells me to go enjoy myself." 

"Same thing," Alan said. 

They finished tidying the kitchen and wandered into the living-dining room. Alan grabbed 
the television remote and began channel-hopping. Kelly picked up a magazine. Charlie hesitated, 
wondering whether to go back to his den, then remembered it was Wednesday. 

Suzette and Carol came in the front door, laughing about something. They sounded so much 
alike that, for a moment, Charlie wasn't sure which one was speaking. The two women looked 
alike, too, and he knew, without ever having to ask, that Carol was Suzette's favorite child. 

They came hurrying into the living room. "Family night!" Suzette exclaimed. "Let's work on 
the jigsaw while we have our chat." 

Another bloody meeting, Charlie thought, startled by how fast his reluctance reared its 
stubborn head. "I was planning on mowing the lawn," he said. 

He had to admit that Suzette was a good manager. She was as good at organizing the 
household and the family as he was at organizing the law office. But his immediate reaction to 
her directions was always a 'no.' 

Just different management styles, he reminded himself. I ask people to do things; Suzette 
tells them. It was probably necessary to tell kids what to do but he wasn't a kid, and he didn't like 
being told how to run his life. 

"Maybe it'll be a quick session," Suzette said. 

Maybe. In principle, he liked her idea of having family meetings once a week. It was a way 
of settling disagreements, a way of planning the next few days, sometimes even the next few 
weeks. Sometimes it was fun. 

"All right,” he said, resentment boiling up again, so that he had to force himself to smile. 
Suzette would think that he'd given in because of her superior judgment and her expertise in 
family matters, but that wasn't the case. He'd given in partly because the meetings worked, but 
tonight, he'd done it mostly to keep the peace. Suzette was always accusing him of refusing to do 
something merely because it hadn't been his idea. 

Suzette sat on one side of the dining room table. "Alan, you sit across from me, and Kelly, 
sit beside him. Carol, you sit beside me. Charlie, sit at the head of the table." 

The head of the table wasn't quite close enough to get involved in the jigsaw puzzle. Charlie 
put his elbows on the table and rested his chin on his hands. "Do you want me to act as 
chairman?" 

Suzette looked surprised. "Of course not, darling! That's my job." She pushed a pile of 
jigsaw pieces to his end of the table. "Here, you can sort these out according to color. And maybe 
get drinks for everyone." 

"We can get our own drinks, if we want them," Kelly said. "Dad doesn't have to wait on us." 

"Well, somebody has to organize this family," Suzette said. "If I didn't do it, an hour from 
now you'd all still be arguing about where to sit." 


She had a point, Charlie thought, remembering an extended family get-together when he was 
a teenager. He and five of his cousins, tasked with organizing a picnic, had spent two hours 
trying to decide where to have the picnic, what to eat, who was going to buy hamburgers, who 
was going to buy buns, and who was going to bring what games. It had taken another hour to 
gather the food and decide who was going to drive and who was going with whom. The picnic 
lunch had ended up being a picnic supper. 

"It just feels like you're telling everybody what to do," Kelly said. 

Suzette looked indignant. "I never tell your father or any of you how to live your lives. I just 
try to make family life efficient, so we all get more time to do our own things." 

No, not how to live our lives, Charlie thought, nothing so comprehensive as our lives. But 
every-day details, yes. Micro-managing. Or was such attention to detail necessary in a family of 
five? There was no doubt her method was efficient, but it took away the opportunity for the kids 
to practice making decisions and living with the results. 

"All right," said Suzette, "let's get started. Who's got a beef?" 

"Not I," Carol said. She was filing her nails, not paying any attention to the jigsaw. "Well, 
actually I do, and I've mentioned this before, but nobody ever listens to me. Kelly spends too 
long in the bathroom in the morning." 

"Me?" said Kelly, looking surprised. "I'm not in there any longer than I have to be." Her 
expression changed to bland. Was she, Charlie wondered, cultivating a poker face, and trying to 
stay neutral? Two or three years ago, she would have snapped back at Carol, and they'd have 
ended in a fight. 

"Perhaps," said Suzette, "I should set a timer for each of you. Ten minutes?" 

"Long enough for me," Kelly said. 

"Definitely not long enough for me," Carol said. "I pay attention to my appearance. Kelly 
doesn't bother." 

Kelly didn't rise to the bait. Suzette ignored both of them and looked at Alan. 

"You have a complaint,” she said. 

"Nope." 

"But you must have," Suzette insisted. "You say you want to move out, so something must 
be bothering you." She smiled, as if joking. "What's the matter? Don't you like my cooking 
anymore?" 

Charlie was surprised to find the jigsaw piece in his fingers was bent double. Cracked, in 
fact, the surface paper torn. 

Alan's face was red. "Mom! You know I love your cooking." 

Suzette's gaze never left his face. "Well, something must be wrong." 

"Nothing is wrong," Alan said. "It's just that I want my own space." 

"You have plenty of space," his mother said. "You have a bedroom and a bathroom in the 
basement, away from the rest of us. You can come and go as you please. I cook the food you 
like, and I even mend your smelly socks." 

Charlie could see that Alan was struggling. His real complaint was that his mother was too 
much in his face, but naturally he didn't want to say that. Was it ever possible to be completely 
honest with one's family? 

"IT know all that," Alan said, his color fading to normal, "and I appreciate it. But like Dad 
says, it's time I learned to take care of myself." 

Suzette looked at Charlie. "I thought we agreed that the children should live at home until 
they're finished with their schooling." 


"That's always been your position," he said, "but never mine." 

Her quick glance was poisonous. Then she looked around at the three kids. "Your father has 
obviously forgotten what it's like to be young. When you all become adults and start raising your 
own families, you'll understand how important it is to make happy memories." 

"Oh, I'm not going to have a family," Kelly said. 

"Not have any babies?" Suzette looked shocked. Then her face softened. "I'm sure you'll 
change your mind. But don't fret about it, because even if you never have a family, nobody will 
think any less of you." 

"Mom," said Kelly, "I wasn't apologizing, just stating a fact." 

Charlie gazed at the jigsaw, trying not to smile. Kelly was baiting her mother, brave child. 
And getting away with it, too. 

"I think that's it for tonight," Suzette said. "If nobody has anything further to say, the 
meeting is over. And I'm going to the kitchen to make peanut butter cookies so we can have them 
with cocoa for a bedtime snack." 

Charlie dropped the damaged puzzle piece back into the pile in case his temper got the better 
of him and he ripped it in two. Peanut butter cookies were Alan's favorite. 


>>> 


In bed that night, Charlie and Suzette indulged in their usual habit of reading for half an 
hour before turning out the lights and seeking sleep. He noted that she was deep into a pop 
psychology text on raising children, but he couldn't seem to focus on Greek philosophy as 
expounded by Plato. Too heavy for this time of night, he thought. Maybe I should be reading 
something simple, like The Peloponnesian War. War was simple; somebody won, and somebody 
lost. 

"Suzette," he said finally, "you don't see our children as friends, do you?" 

She put her book on the bedside table. "Of course not. Parents can't be friends with their 
children." 

"Why not? Ours are not quite adult, but damn close." 

"But Charlie, we can never be equals. We'll always be twenty years ahead of them in 
knowledge and experience. Besides, as their parents, we'll always be in the position of leading 
and guiding them. " 

He didn't reply. There was nothing he could say, really, unless he wanted to start World War 
Three. And he didn't; he had to get up and go to work in the morning. 

Suzette had no such qualms. "Charlie, I wish you'd talk like this more often. You don't share 
your problems with me like when we were first married." 

That was true. He'd soon discovered that she always wanted to know every detail. She tried 
to turn him inside out and inspect every word and thought and deed and make comments and 
suggestions. 

"I don't have any problems," he said. "Or, actually, I do, but they're my responsibility. You 
have more than enough to do without worrying about what happens in my work." 

"You mentioned once something about some young lawyer getting uppity." 

"Yes, that did happen," Charlie said. "Stressful, but he quit, and things are back to the 
normal give and take of any large organization." 

"I don't believe you," she said, putting her hand on his arm. "You're holding back. 
Something's bothering you." 


He shook his head. "No." 

"Charlie." She moved closer to him. "Charlie, you're my wonderful, lovable goof of a 
husband and I know you better than you do. If you think you have no problems, you're lying to 
yourself." 

Mindfuckery. Epic mindfuckery. 

Suddenly, he felt as if he couldn't breathe, as if something heavy was lying on his chest. The 
room seemed to be shrinking. Was he having a heart attack? People said it was common when 
you hit fifty. 

Suzette took his hand and placed it on her bare breast. He couldn't help his quick intake of 
breath. 

She turned the light out and snuggled closer. She'd heard his little gasp, too. "Good! I love 
how I can always turn you on so fast." 

He wasn't turned on, though. And not interested at all. It had taken that split second of the 
gasp to stop himself from pulling away from her. 

And now for the next step. The only way he could do what she expected of him was to focus 
on his old girlfriend. He remembered Darina's laughter, her enthusiasm for all of life, her dark, 
warm skin. And his body cooperated. 

He closed his eyes and focused harder on Darina. It was easier to do this than to talk about 
his 'problem' with sex, probably far into the night and on down the years. Forever and ever and 
ever. 


>>> 


At 10:45 next morning, Charlie walked out of his office building and headed east toward the 
apartment to meet Alan. Above the steady hum of traffic, the city was full of sunshine and blue 
sky, but on his way into work he'd noticed the leaves on boulevard trees beginning to turn yellow 
or red. Just a bit, here and there. Fall was his favorite season: mellow, ripe, satisfying as warm 
pumpkin pie. 

The apartment high-rise surprised him by being almost new. Then he remembered that he'd 
watched its construction from his office window, a couple of years back, as it slowly grew to 
completion. And being thankful that his job was shuffling paper and people, not running a crane, 
or perching on girders in the pouring rain. 

Alan was waiting for him at the entrance. Surprisingly, so was Suzette. His son looked 
tense; his wife looked impatient. 

Charlie focused for a couple of seconds on relaxing his shoulder muscles. Suzette was afraid 
that he had more influence over Alan than she did and had come along to point out all the 
disadvantages of apartment living. 

Well, she could try. Alan would have to make up his own mind. 

"Hi!" he said. "What made you decide to come, Suzette?" 

"Didn't I tell you I have an appointment with the dentist for twelve noon? I need Alan to 
drive me home afterward in case I'm woozy." 

It would take them half an hour to drive to her dentist's office, so she was limiting the 
viewing time and discussion to maybe twenty minutes. War is simple, he thought. Some win, 
some lose. 

"Then we'd better get on with it," Charlie said, and pushed the button for the manager. 

The young man, formal in a gray suit and carrying a clipboard, took them up to the fifteenth 


floor and they stepped out of the elevator into a long but well-lit hallway. As they walked past 
several anonymous doors, Charlie wondered what people did with all these identical spaces. But 
just as the people would all be different, so would the homes they created. 

The manager stopped in front of 1550 and unlocked the door, which opened into a hallway, 
not into a living room, as Charlie had expected. 

"Looks like a lot of wasted space," Suzette said. 

"Not at all," the manager said. "You'll notice there are cupboards and closets lining both 
sides." 

"Lots of storage space," Charlie said. 

"There's also a lock-up for each apartment in the basement," the manager said. He looked at 
Alan. "Handy for bikes, if you have one." 

The hall led directly to the bedroom door. It wasn't a large room but had wide windows and 
a large double closet. "There's space for a double bed," Charlie said. But Suzette had already 
gone out, Alan at her heels. 

To the left, the hallway opened into a galley kitchen, with a small dining area beyond and, 
beside those a large living room stretching to the balcony doors. 

"This is great," Charlie said. "You'll be able to see the view from both the dining area and 
the living room.” 

"Alan won't have time to look at the view," Suzette said. "He'll be too busy studying, or 
cooking, or doing laundry." She looked at the manager. "Are there laundry facilities in the 
basement?" 

The manager smiled a little. "On each floor, madam." 

Charlie headed for the balcony doors. "The view is really good," he said. The apartment 
faced west and overlooked the city, then farther to the foothills and the snowy peaks of the 
Rockies. The balcony itself was small but adequate for a couple of chairs and perhaps half a 
dozen plants if you were inclined to garden. Alan would probably want a barbecue. 

"The bedroom faces west, too,” he said, "so you'll get the view from every room." 

"Until they build another high-rise next door and block everything," Suzette said. 

He ignored her. The place was big enough for a single person and it had a comfortable 
feeling to it. All Alan needed to do was move his stuff in and put up a few posters and it would 
be home. The end of the living room closest to the hallway could be his study; there was 
certainly room for a desk and chair. The front half, opening onto the balcony, would 
accommodate a sofa and chair and a TV. Alan could study here, watch movies, have parties. 

Charlie said to Alan, "Well, what do you think? It looks good to me." 

"Oh, Charlie," said Suzette, emerging from the kitchen. "You're not thinking. He'll be all 
alone here, without any family around him. He won't want that. And I don't see how anybody 
could cook in something the size of a closet." 

Charlie waited a few seconds for Alan to reply, but his son was shifting his weight from one 
foot to the other and looking uncomfortable. "Alan won't be alone very much," he said. "Carol 
will be going to his college. Maybe Kelly will be, too, next year. They'll come here to visit and 
so will we. And he's got friends in college. Which, if you remember, is barely two blocks from 
here." 

Suzette glanced at her watch. "We really have to get going. I hate being late for 
appointments." She glanced at Alan. "I'll go get the car and wait for you at the front door. Five 
minutes, okay?" 

"Okay." 


They listened to her heels click down the hallway and the apartment door close behind her. 
There was an air of finality to those clicks. 

Alan sighed. "Sorry, Dad, but I'm not ready. It feels like too much to take on all at once. 
Learning how to cook, do laundry, shop, pay bills, all that stuff. And third year is tough, so they 
tell me. I want to study without distractions." 

Charlie felt like calling him a chicken, but that wouldn't be fair. He thought of suggesting 
Ginny could move in with him but that wasn't fair either, that was just trying to use Alan's 
girlfriend as a substitute for his mother. 

"Well, I'm sorry you're not ready," Charlie said. "But it's your decision and you'll have to 
live with it." 

"Thanks, Dad." Alan reached out, touched him on the arm. "Gotta go." 

Another set of footfalls in the hallway and a door closing. Charlie walked to the balcony 
doors and looked at the expanse of clear sky going on forever, the glittering of sunlight on the 
mountain peaks. 

The manager said, "Well, I guess that's it." He turned toward the hallway. 

"Wait," Charlie said, "is that a rental agreement on your clipboard?" 

"Yes, why?" 

Charlie took his pen from a shirt pocket and held his hand out. "I'll sign it," he said. "And I'll 
give you a check now for the first month's rent." 

The manager looked surprised. "I didn't know you were in the market." 

"Neither did I," Charlie said. "It's amazing how sometimes you don't see the solution to a 
problem until it's staring you in the face." 

The next year would be emotional hell, but he was willing to pay. He was a big boy now and 
it felt good to take responsibility for his own happiness. 

Besides, what better example could he set for his children? 


LOVE 


He said I love you meaning 
be all that I want 
mirror my soul 
know that I am 
the center 
and reason for your life. 


I slept and woke 
imprisoned 

in someone else's needs, 
my license to exist. 


Others said 

what a good man 

and how can you leave him, 
not seeing the price 

for staying 

was too high. 


MERILEE 


The year 2000 sticks in my memory for three reasons. First, my computer didn't explode at 
midnight, when the date changed from 1999 to 2000, in spite of all the panic about Y2K. Second, 
my husband, Clarke, was promoted to a management position and, in April, we moved to this 
city by the sea and into a house that we hoped would be our permanent home. Third, I met 
Merilee. 

As soon as we were settled in our new house, I told Clarke that I was going to look for a job. 

"Don't do that, Cathy,” he said. "You worked all through our poor years, but you don't need 
to work anymore. Take a break. Find something fun to do." 

I had enjoyed working, but he was right. It might be fun to do something different. 

After a few weeks of exploring the city and the seashore, I volunteered for the White Cane 
Club Choir. My general job description was "gofer" and much of my time was spent driving 
singers to practice sessions and back home again, but in between driving sessions, I got to listen 
to the music. Gradually, I became friends with several of the thirty or so blind members. But 
there was one whom I came to love and that was Merilee. 

She had a calm, sweet face, a gentle nature, and a powerful alto voice. In the beginning, I 
was merely amazed that Merilee had just celebrated her 76th birthday. It seemed, to my 
relatively young self, that anyone in their 70s already had one foot in the grave. But here she 
was, with her short, curly gray hair, singing, laughing, and with energy enough for long walks if 
she could find anyone to take her. 

Clarke thought Merilee was pretty wonderful, too. Both our mothers were far away and 
perhaps, unconsciously, we felt a maternal care in Merilee's serene acceptance of whatever we 
said. Soon, we were spending time with her almost every weekend, collecting her from the 
assisted living facility where she made her home and taking her to lunch, or perhaps to the beach, 
or for a walk. Being with her was like a meditation; I always felt peaceful afterward. 

One weekday, she phoned and asked if I had time to take her shopping for some small 
necessaries, like Kleenex and shampoo. Naturally, I agreed. 

After the errands were done, I said, "Would you like to go to the Purple Heather Cafe for tea 
and a scone?" 

"I'd love to do that, Cathy. Their scones are to die for." 

When we were settled at a quiet corner table, our tea and scones to hand, I found the courage 
to ask Merilee some personal questions. My curiosity had been building along with my affection 
for her and was near to bursting point. 

"Were you born blind?" I asked. 

"No," she replied, "I was blinded in an accident when I was five." 

I buttered her scone and slid the halves onto her plate. "What happened?" Belatedly, I added, 
"Or shouldn't I ask?" 

"No, that's fine. It happened such a long time ago." She took a bite of her scone, chewed, 
and swallowed. "Nearly seventy years ago now." 

I figured that must have been around 1929 or 1930. It's easy subtracting from a number like 
2000. 

"A car accident?" I asked. 


"Oh, no, we didn't have a car then. No, what happened was that my mother was sitting at the 
kitchen table, mending something," Merilee said. "I was standing beside her, watching. She 
reached for the scissors, missed, and knocked them off the table. We both bent down, at the same 
time, to pick them up.” 

I realized I was holding my breath. Something awful was coming. 

Merilee went on. "My mother is an impatient woman. She grabbed the scissors and brought 
them up point first." 

"Point first?" I couldn't believe a mother would be so careless. I couldn't believe anybody 
would be so careless. 

"I told you that she's very impatient." Merilee took a sip of her tea. 

"Yes, you did. So, the points of the blades caught you in the eye?" 

"Not quite, just a bit to the side of one eye. I really don't remember much about it." 

"And then what happened? Did she take you to the doctor?" 

Merilee shook her head. "There weren't any doctors where we lived, which was in Northern 
Alberta, on a homestead. It was miles to anywhere. Besides, there was no blood, so she said. And 
I only cried for a moment, so it couldn't have hurt much." 

"I'm amazed you don't remember." 

"Seventy years is a long time, Cathy," Merilee said. "I was just a child and inclined to forget 
things, anyway. There was no reason to dwell on an accident, especially when it didn't seem like 
there were any consequences." 

I was thinking about Merilee's mother and beginning to feel some sympathy with her. I 
knew what stupid things impatience could make you do because I was that way myself. Always 
in a hurry, forgetting to look where I was going. "How long did it take for you to lose your 
sight?" 

"I don't remember exactly. My mother says it was two or three months before she and Dad 
noticed that I was fumbling for things. It came on gradually. When they noticed, of course, my 
mother took me on the train to Edmonton to see an eye doctor." 

"Couldn't he do anything about it?" 

"No," Merilee said. "Not then. Remember, it was 1929 or 1930. Something like that. He told 
her that he couldn't have done anything even if he'd seen me the very moment after the accident 
happened." 

"That is so sad!" I burst out. "And frustrating. If it happened now, the medics would have 
you fixed up in no time." 

"I suppose so," said Merilee, before she took another bite of her scone. "It would, even now, 
be delicate surgery. Apparently, it was the nerve that was damaged." 

My mind returned to Merilee's mother again. Poor woman, I thought, poor woman! How 
many years had she lived with all that guilt and sorrow and shame? How she must have suffered! 

"But," I said, "if it was only one eye that was damaged, why did you lose the sight in both 
eyes?" 

"I don't know," Merilee said. "Later on, somebody told me that the nerves in the second eye 
failed in sympathy with the first one. That doesn't make a lot of sense to me; it never has. But I 
don't dwell on it because nothing can be done to restore my vision." 

"I know, but..." I stopped then. What could I say? Well, I could say one thing. "Thanks for 
telling me." 

"Don't fret about it, Cathy," Merilee said kindly. "It was just one of those things. Life goes 
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on. 


We finished our snack, and I guided Merilee to the car, so I could drive her home. On the 
way, another question nagged at me. 

"Do you remember seeing?" 

"No," Merilee said, "I don't. I suppose I have a better idea of what things look like than 
people who are born blind. I don't remember seeing a tree, for example, but I think I know what 
they look like." 

"What about colors?" 

"No, I don't remember seeing colors." 

Then we talked about the choir and what was happening in the city. I think I carried on a 
reasonable conversation, but I couldn't get the picture of Merilee's mother and the scissors out of 
my mind. Nor could I forget the guilt she must have borne. 

When Clarke got home that night, I told him Merilee's story, and he felt the same way I did. 
He was saddened by the way Merilee had lost her sight and he thought her mother must have 
suffered terribly, too. 

"Can you imagine what it must have been like for her?" he said. "All those years while 
Merilee was going to the School for the Blind and Deaf, and having to learn Braille as well as all 
the other things kids have to take in school, the mother must have watched and mourned every 
day. But there's no going back from a thing like that." 

A couple of days later I said to Clarke, "Merilee refers to her mother in the present tense, as 
though she were still alive. But that can't be. She'd be in her mid-nineties, at least." 

Clarke agreed. "I wonder what makes Merilee do that. Some sort of psychological twist, do 
you think?" 

"I don't know. But I suppose that's all it can be." 

A month later, I discovered we were both wrong. When I was driving Merilee home from 
choir practice, she told me that her mother was coming down from the North for a quick visit. I 
was so surprised that I didn't know what to say. 

"My brother, Jack, is bringing her," Merilee said. "We thought we'd have a little party to 
celebrate her ninety-fifth birthday." 

"Ninety-five! Wow!" My tongue finally caught up with my brain. 

"Well, she can't last much longer," Merilee said, "and I want to see her again." 

"Not many people live to be her age," I said. 

"And some people," she responded, "live to be as much as a hundred and ten, so I'm told. 
But she won't; Jack takes care of her, and he says she has a very bad heart. She could go any 
time." 

Ninety-five, I thought, and she's had to live with guilt and shame for seventy of those years. 
I would have wanted to kill myself when the accident happened. But at least Merilee's mother 
had been strong enough to keep on going and look after her daughter. A sad woman, no doubt, 
but also strong, just like Merilee. 

I stopped the car in front of Merilee's residence. "I'd love to have you and your mother and 
brother over to my house for lunch. On a weekend, if possible, so Clarke can be there." 

Merilee said, "I don't want to put you to all that work. Why don't we go to a restaurant? My 
mother would love it; she hardly ever gets to eat out these days." 

"All right," I said, "pick a restaurant you like and let me know when and where." I didn't say 
so, because I knew Merilee would argue, but Clarke always insisted on paying for anything to do 
with her. And that was fine with me. 

Merilee phoned a couple of days later and asked us to meet her and her family for Sunday 


lunch at Cleaver's, a family restaurant where we often went for a weekend brunch. 

Mrs. Knox's appearance surprised me. I'd expected a wispy, delicate old woman with a 
haunted expression, but she was chunky and solid and cheerful. Her clothes were formal and old- 
fashioned: a hat and gloves, and a string of pearls with her flowered rayon dress. Jack, Merilee's 
younger brother, was dressed casually, like Clarke and me, and seemed reserved until I realized 
that he was quiet because his mother didn't give him much chance to talk. 

The tension of meeting new people eased as we started the process of choosing food. Jack 
sat beside Merilee and read the menu to her and answered two or three questions she had. 

The waitress, one I hadn't seen before, went around the table taking our orders. When she 
reached Merilee, she said to Jack, "And what would she like?" 

Mrs. Knox sat up straight and snapped, "Why don't you ask her? She's only blind, you 
know, not deaf." 

I thought the old lady was being a bit short-tempered but, at the same time, that the waitress 
deserved the comment. Jack, Merilee, and the waitress managed the final order, and we all 
gratefully devoted attention to our drinks. 

Mrs. Knox looked at Clarke and asked, "And what do you do for a living?" 

"I'm the comptroller for a national software company." 

"Software!" Mrs. Knox snorted. "Whatever that is." She looked across the table at Jack and a 
tender smile creased her face. "Well, my son owns a fleet of trucks." 

"No, I don't, Mother," Jack said, frowning. "I was the general manager, that's all. And now 
I'm retired." 

Clarke asked a question about the trucking business, which steered the conversation away 
from personal remarks. After that, the meal went very well, with good service and excellent 
food. There weren't many customers, so the noise level was bearable, too. Finally, it seemed time 
to leave. Merilee wanted to visit the ladies' room but, when I rose, the waitress intervened. 

"T'll guide her," she said, and marched Merilee off toward the back of the room, no doubt 
trying to make up for her previous lack of sensitivity. Jack and Clarke decided to make a similar 
visit, and I was left alone with Mrs. Knox. 

Hoping to express my sympathy for her over Merilee's accident, I began with, "I hope you 
don't mind me saying so, but it must have been very difficult to deal with the accident that took 
Merilee's sight." 

Leaning back comfortably in her chair, Mrs. Knox said, "Well, it was a hard lesson for her. 
But I'm quite sure she's never forgotten it. And I'd be more than surprised if she's ever again 
interfered with something that was none of her business." 


OCTOBER MUSIC 


Crisp yellow leaves 
whisper 

in dry brown grass, 
rattle 

across cold pavement. 
The wind rises, 

blows bare branches 
into a creaking wail. 
Dead leaves rise, 

flap like demented starlings. 
From distant hills, 

a warning cry 

of geese going south. 


THE TIME WALL 
(a Sara Sapphira story) 


Sara Sapphira peered out the front window of her shop, Time To Go, and frowned. She 
turned to Spinnaker, her raven familiar. "Why do you suppose Bramley is about to visit us?" 

From his perch on top of the old silver cash register, Spinnaker clicked his beak and shook 
his tail. "Who knows what evil lurks in the heart of Strawberry's mayor?" 

Sara returned to the stool behind the front counter. "What you're saying is that you don't 
know any more than I do about what goes on in my husband's mind." 

"Oh! Does he have one?" 

The door opened, triggering the usual response, a sound like the striking of a large, hoarse 
grandfather clock. Bing bong! 

Bramley Bumblebutt marched in, a short, somewhat rotund man attempting to create a stride 
out of a waddle. His long, dyed brown hair was threaded with delicate silver chains. The huge 
seal of office that proclaimed him mayor hung around his neck on a gold chain, trying to 
outshine his black satin suit. Two more gold chains, one held in each of his hands, were attached 
to a Rottweiler and a blue Miniature Mountain dragon. 

"Good morning, Snuggles," Spinnaker said to the dragon. 

"Her name is Blaze!" snapped the mayor. 

Snuggles blinked her big blue eyes, batted her long eyelashes, and said, "It's always a 
pleasure to see you, my clever, black friend." 

Spinnaker clicked his beak at her and turned a cautious eye on the Rottweiler. But Sara had 
given Baby five minutes of time crystals in his water dish before breakfast, and he was too 
mellow to do more than flop down on the floor with his tongue lolling from the side of his jaws. 

"My jewel," the mayor said to Sara, "I have procured a treasure for you, and I couldn't wait 
to place it in your clever hands." 

Oh dear, thought Sara, now what? 

Bramley took a tiny brown paper bag from his waistcoat pocket and handed it to her. "Time 
seeds!" he said proudly. "This morning, I chanced to meet a traveler down on his luck and he 
reluctantly parted with these in exchange for a bit of gold. He swore that these seeds are better, 
stronger, and more prolific than any others he's tried." 

Sara swallowed a groan. Was Bramley trying to please her? Or learn her secrets? There was 
no such thing as a time seed. She had always made time with water brought by hand from 
springs in the hills north of Strawberry. She mixed the water with various ingredients and 
simmered it slowly until the water boiled off, leaving her with time crystals. No one knew about 
the springs except for the coven, and she was the only one who knew how to make time. She 
began to wonder if she should pass on her knowledge to an apprentice witch, then realized 
Bramley was still talking. 

"What do you think, my treasure? Shall I help you plant them?" 

"I'm sorry, my sweet,” Sara said, "but creating time is a matter that only the coven can 
accomplish. If everyone knew how to make time, everyone would be selling it, and that could 
put me out of business." 

Bramley looked hurt. "I would never betray your secrets." 


He would never betray them because she'd make sure he never learned them, Sara thought. 
When she'd married him, some two years ago, and moved into his mansion, she'd also moved her 
time-making equipment from her old house to a locked room at the back of her store, Time to 
Go. Not only was the room locked, but she had put a spell on the door to prevent anyone noticing 
it. Bramley sometimes wandered into the back area, as did customers who came in to buy books 
or packages of time. Bramley had rescinded the law which made selling time illegal, so she was 
no longer a time-legger, but there was always the risk that he would change his mind. 

"Of course you wouldn't, my sweet," she said. "What was he like, this man who sold you the 
seeds?" It had to have been a scam artist. 

"Oh, a very respectable sort of person," Bramley said. "His clothes were of excellent quality 
but badly worn. Educated, too, for he spoke well. But I'm afraid he'd fallen on bad times." 
Bramley looked wistfully at the little brown paper bag in Sara's hand. "I would so love to help 
you plant these seeds." 

Sara was beginning to lose patience. "No," she said. "No one can help me except another 
witch." 

Bramley's face turned red. "Well! If that's how you feel, I'll do it myself! It doesn't take a 
witch to plant seeds!" He dropped the chains securing his miniature zoo, snatched the paper bag 
from her hand, and went outside. Before Sara could do more than gasp, he had poured the seeds 
into his hand and flung them in a long arc, right across the street. The trail of seeds rattled 
against the pavement and slid to a halt. 

"Temper, temper," murmured Spinnaker. 

Baby, the Rottweiler, heaved himself to his feet and wandered out to stand beside his 
master, helpfully carrying his gold chain in his mouth. 

Snuggles gently prodded Sara's shoulder with her snout and said, "Can I stay here with you? 
Do you think he'd notice?" 

Sherlock, the small gray tabby who was Sara's other familiar, leapt down from his lair 
behind the shelf of mystery novels. "What's all this infernal racket? Don't you people know I 
need my sleep?" He sat down and sniffed the air. "Do I detect a troublesome customer?" 


>>> 


Next morning, when Sara coasted on her pink bicycle down the hill from the mayoral 
mansion, she very nearly didn't recognize her own shop. Stretching from the curb in front of her 
door right across the street and into the front garden of the Strawberry Inn & Tea Shoppe was a 
shimmering wall about twelve feet high. 

Sara dismounted and poked a finger at the shimmer. For all that it looked delicate, merely a 
rainbow-tinted gossamer mist, it was solid. And opaque. Those tiny seeds Bramley had 
purchased had turned out to be little ttme-bombs. 

Sara walked her bike around to the back of the shop and parked it in the shed. Spinnaker was 
perched on the shed roof, waiting for her. 

"What do you make of that wall out front?" he rasped. 

"Nothing yet," she said. "I've never seen anything like it." 

"I pecked it," Spinnaker said, "but it was like pecking concrete. I didn't make even a small 
dent. And standing on top was slippery and dangerous. I couldn't get any purchase with my 
talons." 

"How thick is it?" Sara unlocked the back door and followed Spinnaker to her front counter. 


"About a foot." 

Sara opened the front door. There was the wall, shimmering at her, solid, opaque, immobile, 
and yes, about a foot thick. But at least it didn't cover the sidewalk. People would still be able to 
walk along the street. Or cycle. But all the other traffic would be blocked. 

"We'll have to do something," Sara said. "Main Street is the only route through the village." 

"Could we do a spell?" 

Startled, Sara looked down to find the source of this new voice, apparently coming from the 
sidewalk. But it was just Purley June, sitting cross-legged with her back against the building. The 
girl had been apprenticing as a witch for three years, since the very day she had turned thirteen. 
The coven was ready to induct her, but she lacked confidence and kept putting it off. "I suppose 
we could. A disappearing spell?" 

Purley June unfolded herself from the ground and stood up. She was taller and much thinner 
than Sara, with long carrot-red hair in braids and millions of freckles on her pale skin. She 
sometimes bemoaned her looks, comparing them unfavorably with Sara's curly, gray hair, and 
her peaches and cream skin. "It's the only one I've learned that might work," she said. A freckle 
slid down the ski slope of her nose and drifted off into the fresh morning air. 

Sara didn't know as many spells as she should have because she often forgot to attend coven 
meetings, but she'd used the disappearing spell a lot since Bramley had begun hoarding a weird 
assortment of things he called his treasures. "All right. We'll stand at this end of the wall, holding 
hands to amplify the power of the spell." 

"Okay," Purley June replied. "You know, it's a shame the wall has to be destroyed. You'd 
think something that's so beautiful, with such sparkling, changing colors, would be friendly and 
let us see through it and walk through it." 

"Beauty is in the eye of the beholder," Spinnaker said. "And that wall is too stubborn for its 
own good." 

Sara and Purley June stood side by side, holding hands, and intoned the disappearing spell. 
Nothing happened. They did it again. The wall didn't move an iota. 

"Well, that isn't going to work," Sara said. "Let's go inside, make some coffee, and think 
some more." She glanced around the shop. "Where's Sherlock this morning? He might discover a 
clue or two." 

Spinnaker perched on top of the cash register and resettled his feathers. "He told me last 
night he was going on a major hunt. I suspect he's probably holed up somewhere, sleeping it off." 

Sara thought about the wall for a minute or two. "Spinnaker, I think we need to talk to the 
man who sold my husband those seeds. He might know how to get rid of the wall." She wrote a 
short note and handed it to the raven. "Please fly up to the house and give this to Bramley." 

"Won't he have gone to the council chambers?" 

"No. He believes that one holding his exalted position should not appear in the office until 
ten at the earliest." 

Spinnaker made a croaking noise that sounded remarkably like a hiss. "All right for some, 
isn't it?" He took the note and Sara let him out the front door. 

Ten minutes later, he was back, riding in comfort on Snuggles' shoulder. They all stopped, 
Bramley, Snuggles, Baby, and the raven, to stare at the wall of time. Bramley prodded the wall 
with a finger, then kicked it. Baby lifted a leg and peed on it. 

"This is dreadful," Bramley said to Sara, after he'd circumnavigated the wall a couple of 
times. "I had no idea that time is so unforgiving." 

"Snuggles," said Spinnaker, "why don't you blow fire at the wall? That might work." 


"Oh, good idea," Bramley exclaimed. "I just knew I'd done a good thing when I bought you 
from that lying dragon dealer. Blaze, burn the wall down!" 

Spinnaker retreated from Snuggles' shoulder to Sara's. The dragon opened her mouth and 
sent a spout of fire at the wall. Where the flames struck the wall, they seemed to melt it, for the 
misty rainbow of colors shrank and dribbled down from the indentation. But, by the time 
Snuggles had drawn breath for a second blast of fire, the wall had returned to its former 
configuration. The dragon continued to throw flames and the wall continued to recover. Finally, 
Snuggles slumped down, exhausted, little wisps of smoke rising from her snout. 

"It's no good," Bramley said. "This wall is the strongest magic I've ever seen." 

"Time has always been the ultimate magic act," Sara replied. "But we don't know what this 
wall is made of, do we? It could be something else entirely. Bramley, my dear, I think you must 
find the man who sold you the seeds. He may know how to get rid of the wall." 

"Me?" said Bramley. 

"You're the only one who knows what he looks like." 

Bramley's shoulders sagged. "He might be a demon in disguise." 

"And he might not," Sara said. "Take Snuggles and Baby. They'll help." 

The last part of her sentence was drowned out by the loud creaking and banging made by a 
vehicle on the other side of the wall. The creaking stopped and a burly driver strode around the 
end of the wall. 

"What's going on here?" the man shouted. "Get this damned impediment out of my way. I 
have important business to attend to." 

"We're trying,” Sara said. "But so far nothing has worked." 

The man did a double take. "You're Sara Sapphira, the witch! This is all your doing, isn't it? 
You've built a damn time wall." He glared at her. "Get rid of it at once! There are some of us 
around here who know how to deal with witches!" 


>>> 


"Do you think I should open for business?" Sara asked Spinnaker. Bramley had gone to look 
for the man who'd sold him time seeds. Purley June had gone to talk to the other witches in the 
coven. The man who'd threatened her had turned his rig around and gone away, muttering to 
himself. 

"Of course, you should," Spinnaker croaked. "If you don't, it will look like an admission of 
guilt.” 

"Guilt? Guilt? Who's guilty?" Sherlock jumped down from his hidey-hole in the mystery 
section, looking tired and frowzy. He sat on his haunches in front of the counter and began 
grooming his dark tabby fur. 

Sara explained the situation. Sherlock stopped licking and looked thoughtful. "Show me this 
wall." 

Sara opened the front door. Sherlock walked out and gave the wall a thorough inspection, 
back and front, stopping only once and wrinkling his nose when he reached the spot where Baby 
had peed on it. 

"Never seen anything like it," Sherlock said, sitting down and turning his attention back to 
his elegant coat. "No member of the feline race has a setting for Standard or Daylight Savings 
Time, or for time at all, in fact. We know it happens, but we don't care." 

"We do," said Sara. "We humans have complicated inner clocks and if time changed 


direction or speed, that would really mess them up. We live by how time moves through days 
and seasons.” 

She turned the window sign to "Open" and left the door unlocked. "I want my customers to 
be able to come in and browse, like they always do. And I wish Bramley would hurry up. This is 
all his fault." 

Spinnaker fluffed his feathers to make himself look bigger. "You can always put a spell on 
any trouble-makers that show up.” 

The grandfather clock made a loud bing-bong as the door opened. Purley June hurried in. 
"None of the witches has ever seen a time wall," she said. "None of them has any idea what we 
should do." 

"Perhaps you can help, Purley June," Sara said. 

"Me?" The girl's blue eyes were wide. 

"Well, yes," Sara said. "If the coven doesn't know what to do, science might. You're a star 
pupil in the physics class at your high school. Time goes forward, so it should be able to go 
backward. If that is true, we could get rid of that wall. What do you think?" 

"Oh, no!" Purley June exclaimed. "It'll never happen. You do know that everything in the 
world is made of atoms, right?" 

Sara nodded. Sherlock looked skeptical. Spinnaker crunched a peanut. 

"Every atom has a nucleus," Purley June went on. "And every atom has electrons which 
revolve around the nucleus as time goes forward. Atoms have a lot of empty space, you know, 
and from moment to moment, the electrons bounce around in different locations." 

"What does that have to do with time?" Sara asked. 

"If you stopped time, the electrons would become motionless, and all matter in the world 
would collapse." Purley June shook her head. "It simply couldn't work. You can't stop time, and 
you can't make it go backward. All of science agrees on that." 

"Oh," said Sara, "I think I understand. It's like when I pour a cup of coffee, I can't make the 
coffee reverse itself and go back into the pot." 

"Exactly," Purley June said. "We can't change the past." 

"Well, that's a bummer,” Spinnaker said. "So now what do we do?" 

"I guess we'll have to wait for Bramley." Sara sighed. She didn't have much hope that he'd 
find the seller of the so-called time seeds. The man had probably just been after Bramley's gold. 
Or, if it had been a demon, he might have thought it would be amusing to cause trouble. 

Purley June was looking happier. "I'm going home to get my magnifying glass. Maybe a 
closer look at that wall will tell me something.” She rushed out the door, nearly colliding with 
Bramley, who was coming in. 

"Well?" Sara demanded. "Did you find the time seed seller?" 

Bramley shook his head. "I'm sorry, my sweet. Couldn't find hide nor hair of the man. Or 
whatever he was. Nobody could even remember seeing him." 

As angry as Sara was, she couldn't help feeling sorry for him. His long hair was mussed, and 
one silver string had slipped down and was hanging nearly to his waist. The gold chain on which 
his seal of office hung had twisted round and round so that the back side of the seal was showing 
a blank face to the world. She supposed she would have to forgive him so that he could re- 
establish his image. 

"Where are Baby and Snuggles?" she asked. "I thought they were with you for protection." 

Bramley expanded his chest. "I don't need protection! Iam the mayor of Strawberry!" 

Maybe she didn't need to forgive him after all. 


"I left them at home," Bramley said. "We went on a merry chase after that time seed seller, 
and they're having a nap. I want them fresh for an important little ceremony I'm doing tonight." 

Something went splat against the display window and Sara gasped. "Somebody just threw an 
egg at my shop!" 

"Let me at it!" said Sherlock. "I could do with a little sustenance. All this thinking is 
exhausting. Besides, I had a rough night." 

Bramley roared, "This is utter sacrilege, with criminal intent. I won't have it!" He opened the 
door and strode out, roaring, "Cease and desist! I am the mayor of Strawberry and I demand it." 
Another egg zinged past his head and hit the window in the door. 

Sara, with Spinnaker on her shoulder, and Sherlock sliding past her ankles, followed 
Bramley. A dozen or so people stood between the shimmering wall and her store. They all 
carried axes. Large, sharp axes. 

One of them, the tall, rugged driver who had shouted at them in the morning, stepped 
forward. "We demand justice! We demand you get rid of this impediment to trade and tourism. 
We know you're a witch, Sara Sapphira, and we know you did this thing. Now undo it or we'll 
chop down your store!" 

Spinnaker, trying to reach the raw egg sliding down the window, fell off her shoulder and 
had to take to his wings to hover over the treat. 

"Silence!" Bramley roared. "It was I, your mayor, who made that wall. Sara had nothing to 
do with it." 

Sara felt a sudden rush of affection for her ogre of a husband. She would, after all, forgive 
him. But later, when he could pay proper attention and even, if miracles were possible, be 
grateful. 

"Well, then get rid of the thing," the leader said. 

"I don't know how," Bramley said. "It got there accidentally, and we've been trying all 
morning to get rid of it." 

"That's not a lot of help," a woman at the back of the group said. "There is no such thing as 
‘try.’ There is only do or don't do." 

"You do it then," said Bramley. "You've all got axes, which are illegal, by the way. You go 
ahead and chop it down." 

"We already tried that," the leader said, giving a sideways glance at the woman who did not 
recognize 'try.' "And we couldn't make a dent in your damn time wall." 

"Then go home!" Bramley shouted. "Or you'll all be doing time." 

The leader shook his fist at the mayor. "Oh, we're going. And we'll sharpen our axes and be 
back at six o'clock. That wall had better be gone by then." 

Bramley took out his pocket watch, stared at it and wound it, then looked at the little crowd 
walking away. "This street is supposed to be ten minutes long. Today it's seven hours." He took a 
firm grip on the gold chains attached to his zoo. "I'm going to the council chambers and make a 
law against citizens carrying axes." 


>>> 


The grandfather clock bing-bonged eleven times as Sara, Spinnaker, and Sherlock went back 
inside the shop. 

"It's only an hour until lunch-time and I'm hungry after last night's stalking," Sherlock said. 
"I think perhaps I'll stay awake until then." 


Sara opened the cash register drawer and took out a pinch of catnip. "Here's a little 
something to keep you going, Sherlock. Have you any ideas about that wall?" 

"I'm going to ignore it," he said. "Ignoring things is one of my major talents." He rolled in 
the fresh catnip leaves. "But I never ignore catnip." 

"Lucky you," she said. "Bramley thinks passing a law against axes will solve our problem, 
but t a law can never stop people carrying axes if they really want to." 

"We'll just have to be patient." Spinnaker croaked. "If the mayor's law won't work, we can 
only hope Purley June finds the answer." 

An hour passed. "Putting in time is hard," Sara said. "And we haven't had any customers to 
make it go faster. We might as well have lunch. I brought some for all of us." 

"That'll bring in the customers," Spinnaker said. "It's always fun trying to answer questions 
when your beak is full." 

The noon hour did bring in a few people, though not nearly as many as usual. 

"Maybe they're boycotting us," Sherlock said, flicking his tail. 

Sara shook her head. "That'll never happen. People are addicted to a little extra time, even in 
crazy times like these. They're probably afraid of that man with his axes." 

The afternoon, surprisingly, passed all too quickly. At three, Sara looked at her watch and 
muttered, "Time waits for no one. And where is Purley June? Do you suppose she's given up?" 

"Let me out,” Spinnaker said. "I'll go find her." Ten minutes later he was back. 

"Well?" said Sara. 

"She's reading a book." 

"A book!" Sara exclaimed. "We're facing death and destruction, and that girl is reading a 
book?" 

"It's her physics textbook," Spinnaker said. 

"Oh." 

At five o'clock Purley June returned to Time To Go, closely followed by Bramley, still in his 
robes of office and accompanied by Baby and Snuggles. They crowded around the front counter, 
all talking at once. 

"Please be quiet!" Sara pleaded. "We have barely an hour to get rid of that wall. Purley June, 
what have you learned?" 

"Let me look at the time wall with my magnifying glass," the girl said. 

They all trooped out, following Purley June, trailed by Sherlock, yawning and muttering 
about being wakened too early. The apprentice witch held her glass to the shimmering wall and 
peered into it. 

Suddenly she straightened up. "That's not a time wall! That, Iam sure, is a wall of hard 
light." 

"But light isn't hard," Bramley objected. "Light is soft and mellow and just kind of floats 
around us. And shines on us." 

"But it can be hard," Purley June said. "My book says it's like water becoming ice. 

Usually, photons flow freely, but in the right circumstances, they repel each other, and form 
a crystal. Researchers have locked individual photons together so that they become like a solid 
object." 

"Like a lightsaber," crowed Bramley. "I've always wanted one of those. Hm. Perhaps I 
should look into getting a black cloak and helmet and present a more compelling image to my 
subjects...er...constitiuents." 

"Are you going to be Darth Vader or Han Solo?" Spinnaker asked. 


"[ hate to say it," Sherlock replied, "but he looks more like a Wookie." 

Purley June beckoned to Sara. "Come and look through the magnifying glass. See, the wall 
looks a bit like a honeycomb, which is the kind of regular form crystals take." 

Sara peered. "Yes, I see." 

"A crystal solid," Purley June said, "is a material whose atoms are arranged in a highly 
ordered structure, forming a crystal lattice that extends in all directions. You see shapes like that 
in snowflakes, diamonds, and table salt." 

"Yes," Sara said, "that's very interesting and very educational, my dear, but how do we get 
rid of the thing?" She glanced at her watch. "It's five-thirty, and already I can hear people coming 
up the street." 

"Oh, but you can't destroy light," Purley June said. 

"Then what are we going to do?" Sara wailed. "Those voices are coming closer. Those 
people with axes will be here any minute!" 

Purley June said, "Light is an energy and energy can neither be created nor destroyed. It can 
only change its form. And we can change it." 

"But how?" 

"According to my book, if you want light to be destroyed, you have to use a perfectly black 
body. Eventually the light gets absorbed and turns into heat." Purley June paused. "I know! I'll 
run to the high school and get the theater curtains. They're black, and they're big enough to cover 
the wall." 

"You'd better go with her, Bramley," Sara urged. "Those curtains will be heavy." 

Bramley looked indignant. "Me? Carry things?" 

"It's all right," Purley June said. "I'll do a levitation spell on them." She raced off toward the 
high school. 

Spinnaker resettled himself on Sara's shoulder. "Perhaps we should invest in some 
marshmallows and throw a neighborhood wingding." 

Sherlock snickered. "Oh, there'll be a hot time in the old town tonight!" 

Just seconds before six o'clock, Purley June returned with a heap of black curtains. She 
waved the axe-wielding crowd back. "This'll just take a minute, if you help me spread this 
curtain over the wall." 

Several people dropped their axes and stepped forward to help the girl cover the entire wall 
with black material. 

"Now, give it at least a few minutes," said Purley June. "I know this will work, but I don't 
know how long it'll take." 

"It better be quick," the tall, burly leader snapped. 

But it was only a few seconds before the black cloth began to steam and smoke. Spinnaker 
leaned forward, clucking, as the wall began to shrink, then leaned back as waves of heat washed 
over him. "Tropical! This calls for a MaiTai." 

By the time ten minutes had gone by, the wall had disappeared, and the theater curtains had 
disintegrated in the heat. Most of the crowd came to congratulate Purley June on her 
accomplishment, nod a polite hello to the mayor, and offer a 'see-you-later’ to Sara. Snuggles 
gazed in awe at the space where the wall had been. Baby hid behind Bramley and whined 
because he now had nothing to bark at. 

When the crowd had gone, Purley June came over to Sara. "Can I please be inducted into the 
coven now?" 

"With pleasure!" Sara exclaimed. "We'll be so pleased to have you." Another thought 


occurred to her. "Are you going to continue with high school and physics?" 

Purley June grinned and rubbed a couple of freckles off her nose. "For sure! I'm going to 
cover all the angles." 

"Then this seems a good time to invite you to be my apprentice in making time crystals," 
Sara said. 

Purley June grinned, jarring a couple more freckles loose. "I'd like that. Crystals are witchy, 
whatever they're made of." 

Sherlock meowed at the shop door. "This day has been utterly exhausting. Where's my 
tuna?" 

Sara smiled. The time wall had gone and Time To Go was back in business. 


THE PLAY 


The stage is set. 


Lounge chair placed with care 
under the cool shade of the oak, 
cold bottle of beer at hand, 
ashtray, cigarettes, lighter. 
Smoke lifts dreamily into 
sunlit summer air, 

the stone buddha sits 

in his shimmering pool, 

a bluejay perches 

on the fence, and 

bumble bees stagger 

from flower to flower. 


Perfect. 


Any moment now the actors will appear. 
A crowd of words marching across 

the clean white pad on my knee, 

ideas like swords flowing from my pen. 


Soon, surely soon, 

the curtain will rise 

and my pen 

will sweep across the stage. 
A thousand pages 

written by themselves. 


THE PERFECT SOLUTION 


Cynthia walked slowly through the house, double-checking the placement of furniture and 
wall art, and paying particular attention to accessories. Books, plants, and small knick-knacks 
were so important in creating the perfect atmosphere for a home. She could have done what 
some realtors did; have freshly baked apple pie in the kitchen to provide an appealing, homey 
aroma, but there was no need to impress the photographer with her baking skills. He should be 
happy with the way the warm morning sunlight enhanced the rich cream paint she'd chosen for 
the walls, just as she was impressed with the many windows which let light into almost every 
corner of the house. 

She made one last trip into the dressing room to check her own appearance. The new stylist 
had done a good job; her dark brown hair was smooth, shiny, and curling under where it touched 
her shoulders. Her brown eyes had a glint of hazel; it was simply amazing what colors were 
available in contact lenses, provided you knew where to look. Makeup perfect. The skirt and 
shirt in two shades of red suited the season and high-heeled sandals completed the picture. 

As she headed for the door, she noticed Jake's dressing gown hanging by itself. Magazines 
liked personal touches, it was true, but that was too personal. She tucked the dressing gown into 
a drawer and sighed. When she and Jake were married, he was certainly not going to wear a red 
plaid dressing gown. Why hadn't he brought over the dark green velvet one she'd given him two 
Christmases ago? 

And why hadn't he flown home last weekend? He'd said the job should take only two weeks, 
but he could have flown back to spend the weekend with her. He hadn't said what he'd been up 
to, and she had been afraid to ask. Considering that it was only a two-hour flight to come home, 
whatever had kept him must have been important. Probably working overtime. He did far too 
much of that. 

The front doorbell rang. 

"Good morning, Ms Rutherford," the reporter said, when she opened the door. He gestured 
to the young, blonde girl beside him. " Sally will be handling the camera today." 

Cynthia stepped back and waved them inside and up the half dozen steps to the main floor. 
She eyed the girl as she went by, lugging equipment that looked as if it weighed more than she 
did. Jeans with holes, a shirt that looked like a man's. No makeup. Well, she was still a child, 
really. She'd learn the correct way to dress, hopefully before she got fired for looking like a street 
person. 

The reporter led the way through the spacious foyer, along a short hall, and into the living 
room. He looked around and nodded in appreciation. "Very nice. Who's the owner, or is that 
classified information?" 

Cynthia smiled. "This one is mine, Terry. I finally found the perfect house in the right 
neighborhood, and decided it was time to put down roots." 

Terry nodded. "I must say I liked the look of the entrance as soon as I saw it. Elegant, but 
welcoming. Though my guess would have been that you'd go for West Coast architecture, since 
you've decorated so many of them." 

"The cedar and glass West Coast houses are beautiful," she agreed. "Simple and strong, like 
the trees usually growing around them." She waved one hand to indicate the long living room 


with its gas fireplace set into the end wall. "But these older houses have their own simple, settled 
charm and this one is solid and well-built. Plus, a view to die for!" 

Terry glanced through the living room windows and said, "Yeah, so I see." 

She led them to the far end of the room and through a door to the semi-covered deck. "Come 
and have a look at one of the best views in the city." The deck was as large as the living room, 
and she'd enjoyed finding just the right furniture and accessories for it. 

Terry looked around and gave another approving nod. "The absolute perfect place to enjoy 
your morning cup of coffee, while you gaze at snow-capped mountains. I can even see a narrow 
stretch of blue sea." This residential area was so well-treed that the roofs lower down the slope 
were rarely visible. 

He perched on one of the deck chairs and made a few notes. "Sally, you may as well start 
with photographing the deck, while Ms Rutherford shows me the rest of the house." 

She led him back inside and began listing all the features she found so appealing. "There are 
heated floors in the kitchen and all three bathrooms. The other floors are oak. And see how nice 
the kitchen is, with a big island, stainless steel appliances and new marble countertops." 

"Marble? That's pretty high maintenance, isn't it?" 

Cynthia bristled. Was the stupid man criticizing her? "No more so than granite. Both have to 
be resealed every year. And I think you must admit that the colors and patterns in this marble are 
perfect for the rest of the kitchen." 

"They are indeed," Terry said. "An excellent choice." 

By the end of two hours, Terry had made copious notes about the house and grounds, 
including the fully fenced back yard with its mature shrubs and velvet green lawn beyond the 
expansive deck. They had ended up on the lower level, which had a spacious rec room, two 
bedrooms, a full bathroom and extra storage space. He admired the attached double garage, 
noted the heat pump, and closed his notebook. 

"Wait!" Cynthia smiled. "There's one more thing. It's tucked down here out of sight, but I 
regard it as the crown jewel." 

She opened a door that he'd assumed led to a closet and flicked a light switch. 

"A wine cellar!" he exclaimed, startled. "Delightful!" He went in and looked at the wooden 
racks placed floor to ceiling on all four walls. The room was roughly twelve feet long and 
possibly six or seven wide but would hold thousands of dollars worth of wine. "But there's no 
wine here," he said. "I don't want to photograph it empty. That would look rather odd." 

"No," she said, "I understand that. But perhaps you could mention it in your article. I think 
it's the perfect finishing touch for the house." She flicked the light off and closed the heavy door. 
"The wine cellar was a last-minute decision just two weeks ago. I was extremely lucky that the 
contractor was able to build it so quickly. I won't be able to fill it up with bottles nearly as fast." 

She could tell by the expression on his face that Terry had doubts about that. He'd been 
writing about her interior decorating coups for fifteen years and he knew she was driven to create 
perfection. He'd be thinking she would have that wine cellar perfectly filled in no time. 

Cynthia led the way upstairs for the final few questions. She wondered if maybe the image 
of an empty wine cellar would intrigue readers, make them imagine filling it with their own 
special favorites. After all, realtors photographed bathrooms with clean countertops, so that 
prospective buyers could imagine their own toothbrushes there. She shrugged. Terry was the 
writer, and he probably knew more about entertaining readers than she did. 


>>> 


Jake Brody dumped his suitcase on his bed, kicked off his shoes, and stretched. It was good 
to be home, even if his small, crowded apartment had apparently sucked in most of the heat 
August had to offer. He opened the windows, all two of them, pushed the balcony door as far 
open as it would go, and started unpacking the suitcase. 

First out were three bundles of dirty underwear. He carefully unfolded the bundles and 
removed the rock samples. He'd taken them from a slide area near the inland city where he'd 
been working for the past two weeks. The samples were shale, a fine-grained sedimentary rock 
with tiny, sparkly fragments of quartz, and would easily split into thin layers. Jake placed them 
on his desk. When he had time, he'd check them against the illustrations and descriptions in his 
old textbooks, then add them to his other rock samples. 

He stood back, admiring the shale and imagining how his rock collection would look in the 
workshop and storage area on the lower level of the house. He planned on building glass-doored 
cabinets to display it, as soon as he'd moved all his stuff, which would be sometime over the next 
two or three weeks. That room was the logical place, too, for his desk, worktable, and books. It 
would be his personal version of a den, where he could sit surrounded by his favorite objects. 

Jake went back to the suitcase and started piling his dirty clothes into a garbage bag. The 
two weeks he'd just spent supervising the building of a condo had been satisfying and kind of 
fun; he rarely had the opportunity to work out of this city. Though his college degree was in 
geology, that science was now a secondary interest and he worked as a supervisor slash trouble- 
shooter for one of the biggest home construction companies in the city. He'd put himself through 
college working in construction and discovered that he liked building things more than analyzing 
earth structures. So, he'd buckled on a toolbelt, gone through the apprentice program, and 
become a journeyman carpenter. 

Well, he didn't often pick up a hammer these days, but it was satisfying to watch a building 
come together. And, because he loved wood, he'd taken up building model airplanes from balsa. 
He wanted, someday, to try building furniture. Jake smiled. It would help if days were forty- 
eight hours long. 

He slung the empty suitcase on the top shelf of his closet. What next? He could go into the 
office, a mere two blocks away, and write a full report of the problems he'd dealt with, but it was 
Saturday afternoon, and his sweet Cindy Lou would be expecting him at the house. In their last 
phone call, she'd said it was finally finished, down to the last detail, and she couldn't wait to 
show it to him. 

As Jake stood under the shower, washing off the grime and frustrations of travel by air, he 
thought about the house, and the wedding Cynthia was planning for September. The house had 
been in great shape when they bought it, so interior decorating was the only thing that had to be 
done and he knew Cynthia would do a fantastic job. He admired her artistic and business talents 
and her determination to succeed, to be the best. She was no slouch in bed either. They made a 
good team. 

He toweled off, reminding himself that the partnership was bound to present a few 
problems. Cynthia's drive for perfection infiltrated into every area of her life, but he figured that 
once they were living together, it would be easy enough to sweet-talk her into learning how to 
relax and let life flow. It was just that she'd worked so hard to become one of the best interior 
decorators in the city that she'd forgotten how to enjoy free time. And sometimes, she tended to 
be a little bossy. He didn't mind catering to her on most things, but he had his limits, and she 
would have to respect them. 


He knew that his enthusiasm for his own work and for other interests, like the rock 
collection, was too intense to suit her. She believed that she should be his main interest, the 
center of his life, that he should go to work in the morning already eager to come back home to 
her. Well, yes, of course, she was the center of his life. He was committed to her, faithful to her, 
he had her back. He trusted that, in time, she'd get over her insecurities and accept the fact that he 
was a Separate and competent individual. 

Twenty minutes later, he drove his Land Rover out of the underground parking area and 
headed for the house. She'd moved in three weeks ago, to keep a closer eye on the painters, 
though she said she'd rather have waited until the place was finished, that she'd wanted the 
satisfaction of moving into a house where everything was perfect. He wondered what it would be 
like to live in such a big place. His parents' house was a third of the size and he and his two 
siblings had managed just fine. 

But this house meant a lot to Cynthia. They'd been together for three years and planning 
marriage for two, but she wanted to wait until she found the perfect home for them. It would 
probably be great to live in a big house in a classy neighborhood and he was looking forward to 
it, but when it came down to the nitty-gritty, he really didn't care where he hung his hat as long 
as it had a stove, a fridge, and a comfy bed. The job was way more important; every day gave 
him a sense of accomplishment, in spite of the frustrations. Of course, he might feel differently 
about the house if he'd built it himself. 

Jake parked on the pristine concrete driveway, got out of the vehicle, and looked at the 
landscaping. Shrubs perfectly trimmed, lawn grass exactly the right height. He was aware of two 
conflicting emotions: pleasure and a sudden, unexpected irritation, an urge to shake a tree and 
bring down a few stray leaves to make things look natural. A little startled, he told himself to get 
a grip, and hurried up the sidewalk to the front door. 

His key fit, he opened the door, and stepped into the split-level entrance. The first thing that 
struck him was the incredible glow of warm light in the entrance hall and foyer. "Wow! Those 
painters did a fantastic job!" Then he became aware of Cynthia standing at the top of the stairs 
that came up from the lower level. 

"Kiss, kiss!" she said, throwing herself into his arms. 

He held her close, loving the feel of her body against his, kissed her hard, then soft, then 
hard again. "It's good to see you, babe!" 

She looked up at him, her mouth pouting just a little, her hands still resting on his shoulders. 
"I expected your first words would be for me, not the paint job." 

"Couldn't help it, babe. What you did with this entrance is just amazing." There it was again; 
her need to be the center of his world, her need to be his everything. He was used to saying 
whatever was on his mind, depending on the circumstances, of course, and he could see no 
reason to change. After all, they were going to spend the rest of their lives together, a bonded 
couple, a partnership. Maybe she just needed to hear those magic words, 'I now pronounce you 
man and wife.’ 

"Come and see the house!" Cynthia said and took him by the hand. He followed her up the 
few steps to the top level, and from room to room, admiring every detail, then down to the lower 
level for the same routine. It was true that she had done a fantastic job and he told her so. 

The last room was the workshop and storage area. When she opened the door, Jake blinked. 
The room was less than half the size it had been. And the window had disappeared. She flicked 
the light switch on, and he saw another door. "What's this?" 

Cynthia did a little pirouette and said, "Ta da! It's our wine cellar!" 


"But we never talked about doing this." He tried to keep the annoyance out of his voice. 
"Why do we need a wine cellar?" 

"Oh, Jake, I wanted it to be a surprise. Isn't it wonderful? You have to have a fully climate- 
controlled environment for wine." She opened the door, flicked another light switch, and waved 
a hand to invite him in. 

He could feel the drop in temperature and noticed that the door was about two inches thick. 
He rapped it, confirming his suspicion that it was solid, not hollow. So, the little room was 
airtight. A cooling unit was fixed to an inside wall and obviously the window had been boarded 
over and the whole room insulated. But there was only one bottle of wine, looking desolate in the 
expanse of shelving around it. 

"I don't understand," he said. "This was to be my office and workroom." 

"Don't be like that," Cynthia said, patting his arm. "I thought you'd be thrilled. A wine room 
is a wonderful convenience. It means we can have wine at the right temperature whenever we 
want. It will add enormously to the resale value of the house." 

It's also a status symbol, he thought wryly. "We agreed this was to be our forever home. So 
why are you worrying about resale value?" 

She looked stricken. "But of course, it's our forever home! I'd never dream of selling it; it's 
just that the wine room does add value." 

The property tax assessor would probably think so, too. Jake put his arm around Cynthia's 
shoulders and kissed the top of her head. "It's okay, honey, but I'm not keen on having things like 
this just sprung on me, especially such expensive things.” 

She gazed up at him, her eyes wide. "But it's not the money that matters. The wine cellar 
will add to the wonderful life we're going to have together." 

What about the three years they'd just had? Were those a total bust because they hadn't 
owned a house? Jake shoved the thought aside, reminding himself that Cynthia was fragile. 
"You're right, as always." He gave her shoulders another squeeze. "Let's walk around again and 
see what other space could become my den." 

She pulled away from him. "What's wrong with this?" She gestured at the remains of the 
workshop area. "I measured it, you know. It's about twelve by six feet. Surely that's enough for a 
hobby room." 

"Take another look, sweetheart," he said. "With three doors opening off it, there isn't much 
usable space. And no window, so no natural light. I need space for display cabinets, bookcases, a 
desk, and a worktable." 

She was almost pouting. "But you're not going to spend much time down here. Once we're 
married, we'll be able to spend all our evenings together. On the weekends, we'll be busy 
entertaining friends, or going out somewhere. This room you call your den will really be just a 
place for you to put things." 

Things that won't fit with her vision of the rest of the house, Jake thought. Well, he'd let it go 
for the moment. She was so excited about the wine room and so eager for him to be pleased with 
it that being diplomatic seemed the best course. But only for the moment. There were two 
bedrooms upstairs and two down here and, since they were not going to have children, that was 
three too many. The largest bedroom down here would become his den. That was the advantage 
of having a bigger house than they needed; space could be adapted, as Cynthia had just proved 
with the wine room. The big bedroom would give him more space and better light than the 
workshop area had offered, anyway. So, in a way, the wine room had turned out to be a bonus. 

He could ask her to take charge of decorating his den. That might soothe her wounded 


feelings. But no. The den was his space, for his projects, and he'd take care of arranging it 
himself. 

"You've done a fantastic job with the decorating, sweet Cindy Lou. Let's take that bottle of 
wine upstairs and drink a toast to your genius." 

"Don't call me Cindy Lou!" she snapped. "My name is Cynthia Louise, as you know 
perfectly well." 

"My sweet Cindy Lou Who, from Whoville. I'll keep you safe from the Grinch!" 

"Jake!" 

He smiled down at her. Teasing her with the hated nickname had taken her mind off other 
things. "Come on, sweetheart, let's take that bottle of wine upstairs. Maybe into the bedroom, 
where I can admire and love every last bit of you?" 

She thawed at once and reached up to kiss him. 


>>> 


The Italian restaurant smelled of delicious sauces and the candle on the table cast a soft, 
romantic glow reflected in their glasses of red wine. Cynthia was pleased that Jake had suggested 
this celebration dinner. It meant he'd realized the wine cellar was a great idea and that he'd gotten 
over his little snit about his hobby room. He sat across the table from her, holding her hand. 

"Did you take your car in for servicing?" he asked. "I forgot to ask about it every time I 
called you." 

She withdrew her hand from his and spread both her hands, palms forward, in a gesture of 
frustrated anger. "I can't believe I didn't tell you! But I guess finishing the house and dealing with 
my new client pushed it out of my mind." 

Jake looked concerned. "What happened?" 

"The servicing seemed fine. But a week later, I was driving to my office and the car died a 
couple of blocks from the house. I couldn't start it again, no matter what I did." 

"Did you take it back to the dealer?" 

"I didn't take it; I had it towed," she said. "And, believe me, I had a few things to say about 
their inefficiency, too." 

"What was wrong with it?" Jake asked. 

"Oh, I can't remember the technical details," Cynthia said. "They swore it was something a 
normal servicing wouldn't find. But I don't believe that. I always do what the manual says to do. I 
take it in for service when I'm supposed to, and I make sure they do what they're supposed to. It 
just isn't right that something like that could happen." 

"But such things do happen, sweetheart. Regular service covers all the usual points of wear 
and tear, but sometimes a part fails unexpectedly." 

"Well, I don't think it's right. I was extremely upset. That car was expensive, and the trips to 
the dealer are expensive. Besides, I did everything I was supposed to do. There's no excuse for 
that kind of failure." 

"Perhaps you'll let me look at the invoice," Jake said. 

Cynthia's shoulder muscles tensed. If he thought he could explain away the incident and put 
her in the wrong, he could think again. Why did men always want to put women down? Her 
annoyance gave her the courage to ask the question still uppermost in her mind. "Why didn't you 
come home last weekend?" 

"Oh, didn't I tell you? Sorry!" He gave her a rueful smile. "First, I had to put the crew on 


overtime and work most of Saturday. Second, near the city, there's a slide area that's unique in 
terms of geology. It was the perfect opportunity to go explore." 

She stared at him. "But why didn't you tell me? I thought you were working the whole 
weekend.” 

"I'm sorry, darling." He smiled, showing the faint dimples near the corners of his mouth, an 
act that usually had her wanting to lean in for a kiss. "But you know how I am about the history 
of the earth and, as I said, I'll probably never get another chance to see that site. Besides, 
whenever I phoned, we got so busy talking about the house, I forgot about everything else until 
we'd hung up.” 

Cynthia swallowed a sip of red wine and reminded herself to go slowly. It was hard to 
believe that he'd go messing around with rocks when he could have come home for even one 
day. Maybe he was getting antsy about the wedding. Maybe he was having second thoughts. It 
wouldn't do her any good to be angry or possessive. Her mother always said you had to bind a 
man with lace, not steel. 

"You'll have to show me the rocks you collected," she said, testing for lies. 

"Sure!" He reached across the table and took her hand again. "They're sandstone and 
beautiful. They may not seem so to you, but I can explain how they were formed. It's 
fascinating." 

She relaxed, mollified. She could tolerate his interest in mundane things like rocks, though 
she wished he was more demonstrative of his feelings for her. But men were like that, she knew, 
not wanting to show emotion. Her previous boyfriends had all turned out to have that same fault 
and it had made her feel as if they weren't noticing her, even as if they were rejecting her. But 
she didn't need to tolerate that from Jake. In time, she'd teach him to show his love openly. 

These thoughts were interrupted by the arrival of the antipasto and the conversation shifted 
to their forthcoming wedding. 

"I'm glad we agreed to keep it small and tasteful," Cynthia said. "Having it at the house will 
be perfect. I've already bought the decorations and the guest book and planned the food for the 
reception. I've made a tentative guest list, too, and we can go over all the details later this 
evening.” 

"That should be fun." 

His relaxed tone jarred her. Shouldn't he be more eager? More excited? This was going to be 
a big moment in his life, just as it was in hers. "I thought, because we'll have so few guests, we 
could take them on a tour of the house afterward." 

"Great idea," Jake said. "It's the perfect opportunity to show off your brilliance. By the way, 
have you hired a house cleaner yet?" 

"T've thought about it," she said, "but haven't had time. We must have one, since the house is 
big and we're both working full-time." 

"Of course! We should do what makes us happy, which is our work. We can certainly afford 
to have someone else do the house chores. If we can't find anyone, I can share those with you. I 
know how to cook, do laundry, and run a vacuum cleaner." 

She wondered how well he did those things. She'd had the advantage of a mother who taught 
her how housework should be done. But she'd deal with that when the time came. If it ever did. 
"What are we doing tomorrow?" she asked. 

"Whatever you like," Jake said, "except that I do need an hour or two to see my parents. 
They're going on their first retirement vacation on Monday. They'll be away six weeks and they 
may want me to check their house now and then." 


Cynthia repressed her irritation. She couldn't understand how two such ordinary people had 
produced somebody as wonderful as Jake. And they called him "Jakey!" It was disgusting. Even 
disrespectful. His mother didn't know how to dress, and his father messed up the language every 
time he opened his mouth. "They've lived in that house for years and years. Don't they have 
neighbors who could do that?" 

"Probably, but I like to do things for them when I can. Are you going to come with me? 
They'd love to see you." 

"I'd like to, Jake, but there are things I need to do. And, honestly, the last two weeks have 
been exhausting. What I'd really like to do tomorrow is sleep in till noon." 

He smiled at her and patted her hand. "Then that's what you should do." 

She turned her palm up and clasped his hand. He could be so sweet. "Thank you, darling. I 
just hope the company doesn't send you away again. I miss you so much when you're not here." 

He looked as if he might lean over and kiss her but, before he could make a move, the waiter 
put the main course in front of them and the moment passed. 


>>> 


The next morning, Jake slipped out of the house around ten-thirty, leaving Cynthia snuggled 
up in bed, sound asleep. He'd left a note for her on the side table, under her clock. 'Love you, 
babe. Gone to see Mom and Dad and may stay for lunch. Will phone when I'm on the way 
home.’ 

He was looking forward to seeing his parents. They were the kind of solid, salt-of-the-earth 
people that most of his friends found comfortable to be around. It was too bad that Cynthia didn't 
seem to like them, but perhaps that would change when they were married, and she felt more 
secure. 

Even with light Sunday traffic, it took him nearly half an hour to get through city center to 
the south side of town and it was eleven by the time he pulled into the driveway and parked 
behind his dad's pickup truck. He strode across the lawn to the front door of the bungalow, 
rapped, and went in. 

His mother, her gray hair freshly permed and a little plumper than she'd been before she 
retired from clerking at a department store, hurried out of the kitchen and hugged him. "Jakey! 
It's so good to see you." 

His father was close behind. "Jake! You're just in time for a fresh pot of coffee." 

Jake followed them into the kitchen and sat down at the table. "You guys excited about the 
trip?" 

"Excited!" his mother said. "I can't believe we're going to be in Prince Edward Island the 
day after tomorrow. I've always wanted to see where Anne of Green Gables lived." 

"Oh, go on!" Jake teased. "I can't believe you're flying all the way across the country to the 
east coast, which looks a lot like this west coast, for a whole six weeks, just to see where a 
fictional girl was supposed to live?" 

She thumped him on the shoulder. "Mind your tongue!" But she beamed at him, then poured 
coffee for all of them and put out a plate of peanut butter cookies. 

The words flew fast and furious for the next hour. Jake was relieved to learn that neighbors 
were going to take care of the house, because he knew the next six weeks would be busier than 
usual for him. His dad, an auto mechanic, told him that the problem with Cynthia's car wasn't 
unusual. 


"Are you going to see Mary Ann?" His baby sister lived in Ontario and coped with a 
husband and four children under the age of eight. 

"We'll stop for a few days on the way back," his mom said. "Not too long, because she's got 
her hands full." She sighed. "We were going to stop to see Grant in Winnipeg, but he just got 
transferred to Greece for a two-year hitch." 

"Yeah, he texted me about that," Jake said. His brother was in the military. "Too bad you 
won't get to see him. And I'll miss having him at the wedding." 

"I've never asked you this before, because it's none of my business, but I really want to 
know. Are you and Cynthia planning on having kids?" his mother said. 

"No," Jake said. "I'll be forty-two next birthday, and I don't feel the need to replicate myself. 
Besides, Mary Ann is making up for both Grant and me." 

"What about Cynthia?" his dad asked. "Doesn't she want a family?" 

"She's thirty-nine. It's a little late for her to have a baby." His parents were both silent, and 
he decided they deserved more explanation. "She has a very successful career that she loves and 
that's what is important to her. And I don't especially want to be an old man with a young 
family." 

"But you like kids," his mother said. 

"Sure I do," Jake replied. "And I get to hang around with them fairly often because of the 
company sponsoring that Little League baseball club. You know I'm chief coach and nose- 
wiper." 

"Not the same as having your own,” his dad said. 

No, it wasn't the same, Jake thought, and if he were a little younger and Cynthia was 
interested, he'd take the gamble. But neither of those 'ifs' would come true, and it was time to 
shift the conversation to something else. 

"T'll be moving into the house over the next couple of weeks," he said, "and I'm looking 
forward to having a workshop, or a den, or whatever you want to call it. My apartment is so 
crammed I hardly have room to turn around." 

"Workshop," said his father. "You'll have room to work on those model airplanes of yours. 
Maybe I'll take up something like that now I'm retired." 

"Good idea," Jake said. "I like doing the models. It's precision work and takes total focus. 
Kinda makes me feel like an artist." 

His Mom cleared the table and began laying plates and cutlery for lunch. "Well, you are in 
artist in wood. Jakey, you going to stay and have lunch with us?" 

"Love to, if you're not too busy. Shouldn't you be packing or something?" 

His dad laughed. "She's already packed and unpacked three times. I figure she's got it down 
to a science now." 

"Okay, I'll quit worrying." 

"It's your favorite, Jakey," said his mom. "Ham and eggs and hash browns." 

He gave a little moan of pleasure. "Bring it on!" 

An hour and a half later, Jake had eaten his fill and said all he needed to say. He hugged his 
mom and dad, wished them a happy journey, and left quickly, before the tears in his mom's eyes 
actually spilled over. 

On the way home, he thought about Cynthia's parents and how their influence might have 
affected her. Of course, they weren't her real parents; she'd been adopted as a newborn. He had 
sometimes wondered if that fact made her feel she'd been abandoned by her real mother and was 
the basic cause of her insecurities. But he was no psychiatrist, and he was confident that time 


would improve things. 

He'd socialized with her folks several times and, while he had no problem carrying on 
conversations with them, he just couldn't seem to find common ground with either one. Gordon 
was an accountant, Susan a teacher, and they lived an ordinary middle-class life. They talked like 
they had aspirations to something better. But who didn't? That was why they bought lottery 
tickets every week. Jake wanted more time to do things, but you couldn't buy time with lottery 
tickets. 

There was an emphasis on material possessions which bothered him a little. He remembered 
one conversation in particular, when Gordon asked if he was planning on being promoted to head 
office. 

"I don't want to work in head office," Jake had said. "I'm a hands-on kind of guy and I'm 
much happier on a building scaffold than I would be behind a desk." 

"There's a lot more money and prestige in senior management," Gordon had said. "You and 
Cynthia could afford luxury vacations and a better house than the one you've bought." 

What was the point of a "better" house? Life was about living and doing, not so much about 
what you lived in. He could understand Cynthia's desire for their new house; it would reflect her 
prowess as an interior decorator. 

Jake grinned, as he turned onto their street. So, he was going to be living in an 
advertisement, was he? Well, if it helped her, that was fine with him. 


>>> 


On Sunday afternoon a week later, Cynthia sat on the deck, with a coffee thermos beside her 
laptop, making final plans for the wedding. Jake and Phil, one of his buddies from the 
construction company, had rented a truck to bring stuff from Jake's apartment. Cynthia didn't 
offer to help; she was up to her ears in the final details of creating what would be a perfect 
wedding. Once or twice, she looked over the railing to see what they were doing and wondered 
how they would fit all those things they were lugging into the house into Jake's hobby room. But 
Jake was clever with his hands; he'd manage. 

It occurred to her, suddenly, that the preparations for their celebration were so close to 
complete that they could bring the wedding date forward. That thought immediately gave birth to 
another. If they had the ceremony just three weeks from now, Jake's parents wouldn't be able to 
come. 

She felt a pang of guilt. Jake seemed to care a lot for his parents, and they'd been at the top 
of his personal list of proposed guests. But things would go so much more smoothly if they 
weren't there, being clumsy and saying the wrong things. She tapped her pen against her cheek. 
Well, there was no harm in suggesting it. 

Around three o'clock, Jake and Phil came out on the deck, each carrying a bottle of beer, and 
collapsed onto deck chairs across from Cynthia. 

"Taking a break?" she asked. "How's it going?" Jake looked a little tired, she thought. Of 
course, he'd worked yesterday, too, on one of the company's projects. She'd have to persuade him 
to stand up for himself and refuse to put in overtime hours. What he needed to spend time on was 
working his way up to being CEO, but she knew convincing him to do so would take a while. 

"We're done for the day," Jake said, leaning back in his chair and tipping the beer bottle to 
his mouth for a long swallow. 

"How many more trips you think it'll take?" Phil said. 


"Two, maybe?" Jake said. "We've got all the heavy stuff done, anyway." He looked down at 
his grease- and paint-spattered jeans. "Phil, you remember old Professor Drayton from third year 
college? Remember those weird clothes he used to show up in?" 

Cynthia listened while the reminiscing continued, occasionally wincing inwardly at the easy 
way they used four-letter swear words. She knew guys talked like this on the job, but why did 
they have to bring it home? It was just one more reason for her to persuade Jake to get into senior 
management, where the talk would be more civilized. 

Finally, the beer bottles were empty, the chatter ended, and Jake had come back upstairs 
after walking Phil out to the truck. 

"When will you do the rest?" she asked. 

"Oh, next weekend, I think. Or the one after. There's plenty of time to finish before the 
wedding. Of course, the sooner I get it done, the sooner I can quit paying rent." 

"Speaking of the wedding,” Cynthia said, "I have really good news!" 

Jake sat beside her and put an arm around her shoulders. "Hey, sweetheart! What could be 
better news than the wedding itself?" 

She snuggled against him. "I'm so far ahead with the planning that we can move the date up. 
How about that?" 

"Good for you, little Miss Efficiency." He gave her shoulders a squeeze. "How far up?" 

"What about three weeks from today? I can't wait for us to belong to each other in every 
sense of the word." She slid an arm around his waist. 

"I thought we already did," Jake said, and nuzzled the top of her head with his chin. Then he 
stopped. "Wait a minute, we can't do it that soon. My parents won't be back from their vacation 
for another five weeks." 

She looked up at him, eyes wide. "Oh, do you think they'll mind missing it?" 

"Yes, I do. They'd be devastated. So would I. I'm only going to get married once, and when I 
do, my parents are going to be there to see it." 

Cynthia said, "I'm sorry, I never thought." She kept snuggling, trying not to reveal her 
disappointment. It was hard, though she'd known from the beginning that asking him was a 
gamble. Sometimes she wondered about Jake. Usually, he was amenable to her suggestions but, 
once in a while, he absolutely refused to accept her reasoning. He'd met her parents; surely he 
could recognize how superior they were, how graciously they had achieved a successful life. 

Jake gently removed his arm from around her shoulders and stood up. He wandered over to 
the railing and looked down on the large yard. "You know what, Cynthia, this place is big 
enough for a dog." 

"A dog?" She tensed. An animal that would slobber, and shed hair everywhere, and bark 
when it wasn't supposed to. "You've never mentioned wanting a dog.” 

He turned to face her. "I haven't thought about it for a long time. When I was a kid, we 
always had a dog, but in the last few years, I've never lived in a place where I could keep one." 

She could do no more than repeat what she'd already said. "But you've never said anything 
about wanting a dog." 

He shrugged. "I suppose I got used to not being able to have one." He came back to where 
she was sitting and smiled down at her. "Didn't you have a dog or a cat when you were a kid?" 

"We had a cat once, but it clawed the furniture, so my mother got rid of it." She had vague 
memories of it clawing her, too. Vicious little animals. 

"That's too bad," Jake said. "We always had cats, too, back then, but I'd prefer a dog. He 
could go running with me and, depending what job I'm dealing with, I could take him to work 


with me." 

"What kind of dog did you have in mind?" 

"Oh, a Samoyed, for sure. They're a medium-sized dog with thick white fur. I've always 
wanted one." 

She couldn't hold back any longer. "Well, it would have to live outside then. I don't want 
white fur all over everything in the house." 

Jake smiled again. "That's what vacuum cleaners are for, sweetheart. Anyway, you'd fall in 
love with him in no time. Samoyeds are friendly and playful and very gentle." He paused. "The 
only thing is, they're working dogs. They need jobs to do." 

"It could live outside and be a guard dog," Cynthia said. 

"They don't make good guard dogs, according to what I've read. They're too friendly. They 
probably make friends with burglars instead of barking at them. Well, it's just an idea, something 
for the future, maybe. We certainly don't have time to think about it now." 

"No, we don't," Cynthia said. She rose. "Show me how you've arranged things in the hobby 
room. I'm dying to see how it fits in." 

She preceded him down the stairs, still ruffled over the idea of him wanting a dog. Having 
an animal would be just as much work as having a baby in the house. And why had he never 
mentioned it before? Well, if he wouldn't listen to reason, she'd simply have to develop an 
allergy. 

Cynthia preceded him down the stairs and poked her head into the small room that led to the 
wine room. It was empty. She blinked and looked again. "Jake, where on earth did you put your 
stuff?" 

He took her hand, led her further down the hall, and waved his hand at the open door to the 
largest lower-level bedroom. 

She looked, amazed, at the vast clutter of desk, filing cabinets, and piles of boxes in the 
center of the big room. "Jake! You can't put your junk there! That's a bedroom! Look, it has a 
closet. And I've already chosen the furniture I want for it." 

Jake drew her closer and put his arm around her. "Sweetheart, be sensible. This is the perfect 
space for my junk, as you call it. And what use would we ever have for a fourth bedroom?" 

"That's not the point," she said. "It's supposed to be a bedroom. The perfect house would 
have a bedroom like that, with a view of the mountains to the south. We might have a lot of 
guests to stay some day. And you never said a word about doing this!" 

He looked down at her, unsmiling. "You never said a word about the wine room, either." 

"That's not fair! I wanted the wine room to be a surprise." Tears of frustration gathered in 
her eyes and began to slide down her cheeks. 

"Oh, darling, please don't cry." Jake gathered her to him and held her close. 

She let herself bury her face in his shoulder for a minute, then pulled away. "Did you even 
try to fit your stuff into the hobby room?" 

"There was no point in trying. I measured the furniture I wanted to keep and estimated the 
size of the display cabinet and bookshelves I'm going to build. And all those things were way too 
big to fit in the hobby room. It wasn't even close." He still had a hand on her shoulder. "I don't 
see the problem, Cynthia." 

She sighed. "No, I guess you wouldn't." She walked back into the hall. She'd have to deal 
with this problem, but it could wait until after the wedding. "Jake, there are a couple of small 
things that need fixing. Could you do them now?" 

"Depends on what they are," he said. "Show me." 


She pointed at the wine room door. "That lock needs to be re-installed. The builder was in 
such a hurry that he put it in backwards. So now it locks from the wrong side." 

Jake laughed. "You weren't actually planning on locking that door, were you?" 

"Well, not yet. But when it's full of wine, I will. If burglars broke into the house, at least 
they wouldn't be able to get that." 

"Okay," he said. "What else?" 

She led him into the rec room, to the fireplace. "The fire screen needs replacing. I didn't 
realize, until I gave it a really close inspection, that it's got a tear up near the top. I've already 
bought a replacement." 

"Not a problem," Jake said. He glanced at his watch. "But it's almost five, and we're due at 
the restaurant at six-thirty. I need to go to the apartment and shower and change. And I need to 
pick up my toolbelt and stick it in the Rover if I'm going to be a carpenter. How about if I do 
these things tomorrow night, after work?" 

She couldn't argue with his reasoning. "That sounds fine." She walked with him up the half- 
stairs to the front door. He kissed her tenderly, then hurried down the steps and across the lawn 
to the driveway. 

Cynthia waved as she watched him back out and drive away, then turned and went back 
down to the lower level. For several minutes, she stood in the bedroom-turned-den and looked at 
the mess. Oh, it would probably look all right once he'd tidied it up, but that wasn't the point. 
That room was meant to be a bedroom, which was what she'd wanted there, and he didn't seem to 
understand that. It was almost as though he'd been criticizing her judgement. That was 
unforgivable. He might know how to build houses, but she was the expert at making homes. 

She leaned against the door jamb and reviewed the afternoon's conversation. He hadn't given 
a single moment's thought to her suggestion of getting married without having his parents there. 
He seemed to care more about their feelings than about hers. She'd provided him with enough 
hints; didn't he understand that they would mess it up? 

Then that business about a dog. He'd never breathed a word about dogs in the three years 
she'd known him. So why now? Was he trying to upset her? Was he looking for a fight so he 
could back out of the wedding? If he wanted a fight, he could have one. There was no way she'd 
ever allow a dog in her house. 

Cynthia recalled the questions she'd asked herself a few days ago. Was Jake not committed a 
hundred percent? Was he nervous about getting married? She knew, that once he'd said his vows, 
he would keep them. He always kept his word. 

But first she had to get him to make those vows. 

She glanced at the wine room door and inspiration struck. That was something she could do 
that would scare him to death, that would make him realize that he couldn't live without her in 
his life. It would make him realize how much he loved her. It would also make him realize that 
she usually had the right answers. He was a wonderful guy, but he was too confident, too easy 
with life. He didn't pay enough attention to things that she knew were important. 

But this was the perfect solution. 

She heard the faint ringing of her cell phone upstairs and decided to ignore it. If it was 
important, the caller would leave a message. 

The lock on the wine room door was automatic, which meant you could easily lock yourself 
out if the door shut unexpectedly. But the lock had been put in backwards, which meant she 
could lock herself in. Accidentally, of course. And Jake would realize that he should have fixed 
the thing when she asked him to. 


Cynthia flipped the light switch on, set the lock, and walked into the wine room, closing the 
door behind her. The chilly air made her shiver a little. Perhaps she should have worn a sweater. 
But no, that would look like she'd intended to spend some time in here. She wished she'd taken 
time to buy some wine to put on the empty shelves; she could have had a drink while she waited. 

She tested the door handle. Yes, the door was locked. She couldn't get out. But Jake would 
be back in an hour, no more, and he'd come looking for her. And find her, and comfort her, and 
be very sorry for his thoughtlessness. And realize that he loved her more than life itself. 


>>> 


Jake was barely a block from the house when his cell rang. He hesitated, then decided he'd 
better answer it. It could be his parents; they'd always been in the habit of calling on a Sunday 
night and being on vacation probably wouldn't change that. He pulled over to the curb. 

"Jake?" His father's voice was shaky and hoarse. "Jake, something terrible's happened. Your 
mother had a heart attack. They don't know if she's gonna make it. Can you come?" 

The news shook him right to the center of his gut. Yes, he'd go. He was the only one that 
could. Grant was in Greece; Mary Ann was up to her eyeballs in kids. "Yes, I'll come." There'd 
be no problem with his boss, even if he had to be away for weeks. "Where are you?" 

"Charlottetown. At the Queen Elizabeth hospital." 

Jake thought for a few seconds. "I'll catch the redeye to Toronto tonight and figure it out 
from there. Hang fast, Dad." 

Jake looked at his watch. By the time he'd phoned the airport and his boss, and then returned 
to the apartment to throw some things in a bag, he'd barely have time to make his plane. 

He thought about Cynthia, a mere block away. He wanted to say goodbye and give her a 
hug. But if he did, she'd argue with him about when he should go, or how he should go, or if he 
should go at all, and he didn't have time for that. She could be absolutely relentless when she put 
her mind to it. He'd text her when he was in the taxi on the way to the airport. There was no point 
phoning, because she'd give him the same arguments on the phone as she would in person, and it 
would take just as long. 

Jake sighed. She'd probably be so pissed off she wouldn't text him back. But he'd been down 
this road before. She could make a hissy-fit last for days and days. Well, he had to do what he 
had to do and she would simply have to deal with it. He'd make it up to her when he came back. 

He swung away from the curb and headed back toward his apartment. 


I smoke cigarettes 

and burn holes in my lungs. 

I drink gin 

and burn holes in my brain. 

I eat toasted cheese sandwiches 
at midnight 

and bulge like a whale. 

I swallow pills 

to numb my desperation. 


A hungry mouth 
seeking something 
it cannot name. 


SEEKING 


BIG STUPID KITTEN 


Come, gather 'round, all you kits and kittens, and listen to my tale. My ragged whiskers and 
arthritic body bear witness to the fact that I'm a veteran of many years spent training the two- 
legged creatures known as humans. 

Though much bigger than we are, humans are remarkably brainless and inept, as I'm sure 
you already know. But never forget that they have opposable thumbs, which means they can 
open cans of food and build shelters. They provide us with food, warmth, soft cushions, and long 
life. Therefore, we must be tolerant, treat them like the overgrown, clumsy, stupid kittens they 
are, and attempt to teach them basic skills. They feed us; we teach them. A fair exchange, I think. 

I have been called many things by various stupid kittens, from Mighty Simba to Delicate 
Daffodil, but I give you my true name: Grimalkin. It means simply "gray cat." I claim no special 
distinction, for all cats are gray in the dark. 

All right, let's get down to the kitty-gritty. I will describe a typical day with my most recent 
slave. Her true name remains a mystery, for her visitors call her by several names and she calls 
herself a great many different names, so I call her Biskit, short for Big Stupid Kitten. 

Open your notebooks; I am about to begin. 


5:30 am: I leap onto the bed, yelling, "Get up! You know you always pee at this hour. Come 
on, move!" Biskit moans and mutters and struggles out from under the blankets. Finally, she 
stumbles blindly to the little room where she sits on a hard, naked, cold, white chair. The chair is 
a puzzle. Surely at least some of it could be clothed in warm fur. Biskit sits there with her head 
drooping, and I fear she will fall asleep, so I weave between the chair and her legs and utter 
small throaty trills to keep her awake. Eventually I am able to lead her back to bed, encouraging 
her with more trills. "That's right, come this way! Just three more steps. Hurry up! You have only 
half an hour left until it's time to get my breakfast." There is no point in my pussyfooting around; 
she might just lean against the wall and fall asleep where she stands. 

Whether or not Biskit understands my words, I do not know, but this is one of the few times 
that she obeys me without question. I settle down by her shoulder and purr, so that she will 
continue to wake up in a gentle fashion. 

My efforts are in vain. She falls asleep again and, when she breathes out, her mouth makes 
that loud sound that irritates me so much when I'm trying to sleep beside her. I can only suppose 
this is the human version of purring. But, if that is so, it will take another million years of 
evolution before they get it right. 


6:00 am: I return from my quick dawn patrol of the house, leap on the bed again, and 
snuggle up between Biskit and the side of the bed where she always gets out. This makes her 
nervous — perhaps she feels trapped — and she starts struggling to get up. Sometimes, to keep 
her off-balance, I lick the palm of her hand. This makes her giggle, and she says it tickles. Then 
she squirms around, trying to get the covers off. I stand in her way for a while, caressing her face 
with my tail, to make sure the panic is strong enough, then leap down, hoping she will remember 
to follow the routine it has taken me so long to establish. 

If it's summer and we're downstairs on the big futon, I lead her to my own little bathroom so 


she can clean my litter box. Then we go upstairs to the main floor. If it's winter, we’ re already 
upstairs, on the single cot. If anyone can think of a ploy I might use to make her get a bigger bed 
up there, please make a note of it and tell me later. The cot really is too small for both of us and, 
unfortunately, I’m not strong enough to make my point by pushing her completely out of it. 

Now I have to exercise great patience, for Biskit insists on fooling around in the kitchen, 
making things clatter and wasting time, like a one-eyed cat watching two mouse holes, when she 
should be brushing her teeth and splashing water on the edge of the bathroom sink for me to 
drink. 


6:30 am: Finally, Biskit provides me with hand-delivered water and half-fills the sink with 
more water so I will be able to drink whenever I choose. Then comes another period of patient 
waiting while she goes back downstairs to do what she calls her yoga exercises. I ease the 
boredom by inspecting the three closets on the lower floor. 

Remember, you must always demand that enclosed spaces be opened for inspection on a 
daily basis. Understand, my kits and kittens, that the only way we can control our environment is 
to know what is happening everywhere within its bounds. Thus, I check the dark space under the 
stairs where a tall, white tank that sometimes makes gurgling noises lives out its days. Then the 
storage closet in the main room, where Biskit throws everything she can't deal with. Fortunately, 
Biskit always leaves the entrance hall coat cupboard open, which makes the hall untidy, but at 
least it saves me the trouble of repeated requests to open the door. 

By the time I've finished, so has Biskit, for her yoga takes almost no time at all, and now I 
insist on my own routine. 

First, I require a spoonful of wet food in the kitchen, so I can lick up the gravy. My dry food 
dish must be filled so that I can snack throughout the day. Then I want chicken-flavored treats on 
the fireplace hearth. And I absolutely must have the sliding door to the balcony open for a few 
minutes so I can sniff the outdoors and see whoever is going by. Usually, it's only more big 
stupid kittens, but sometimes I see a raccoon lurking in the shrubbery across the way. I always 
offer a challenge, but the over-stuffed, awkward, cowardly raccoons merely hiss and stay where 
they are. 

Biskit often seems frustrated by these simple but necessary tasks. I have yet to meet a human 
who appreciates, the joy and satisfaction of fully savoring each moment, each pleasure, each 
small but graceful movement. But you must remember that humans are not graceful, perhaps 
because they're always in such a hurry. 

Sometimes, I change the order of my four standard demands to help Biskit learn that variety 
is the spice of life. For her, though, not for me. Sometimes I even lead her to the living room 
fireplace, where I ask for more chicken treats. I pretend I've forgotten that she has already put 
some there. If I don't keep her guessing, she's apt to sit down at the machine that has bright 
pictures and sometimes talks, which she calls a computer. Then I have to sit beside her and stare 
fixedly into her eyes to remind her that her prime duty is taking care of my needs. Sometimes I 
am even forced to resort to patting her leg. 

You say I should jump on her keyboard? 

But no. This turns Biskit into a hellcat. She screams and turns violent. "Walk softly and 
carry sharp claws" is one of our maxims, but you must learn when walking softly is wiser than 
wielding the claws. 

On the other hand, never forget that a cat wearing gloves catches no mice. 


7:00 am: By now I have everything I need and must have a cat nap to recover from the hard 
work of keeping Biskit to a proper routine. Sometimes she disappears for a couple of hours and 
comes back smelling of chemicals. I don't know where she goes but the big towel she hangs on 
the railing around the stairwell also has that sharp odor. She may then bang things around in the 
kitchen again, but usually she sits at her desk and plays with the computer. I like the latter 
activity best because I know where she is and what she’s doing and, once there, she's apt to stay 
for a long time. If she does anything else, I can’t leave her alone for a minute; she’s totally 
unpredictable. 


11:00 am: It’s time for my morning brushing, one of the most important events of the day. 
Biskit thinks it’s time for her brunch. Sometimes it takes me all of ten minutes to get her into the 
living room and down on her knees with the brush in her hand. I must admit that I have no 
complaints about her brushing technique. I do not understand, though, how she can be so good 
with a brush and yet so bad with chronology. I can tell time far better than she can. 


12:00 noon: Now it’s time for Biskit's nap. I stand in the hall and coax her with little trills, 
my head pointing toward the bedroom. Sometimes she gets the message, sometimes not. I will 
even go So far as to jump up on the bed and look at the pillow. If she lies down, I snuggle and 
purr to show my approval. You all know, my kits and kittens, that naps are essential for health, 
but this inborn wisdom is something that humans don't seem to have, and cannot seem to grasp, 
no matter how frequently we provide an example. 


3:30 pm: It’s time for more dry treats. This is almost always easy. All I need do is stand on 
the hearth amid the crumbs from my morning chicken treats, and yell. Biskit always comes 
running to see what is wrong. However, this is also the time when I try to reinforce her training 
by demanding entry to the main floor closets. Standing up as tall as I can and raking my claws 
down the door usually gets results, though sometimes her reactions are more precipitate than I 
deem necessary or considerate. It's as if she doesn't understand that slaves must be obedient. 


5:00 pm: I try to get her to go back to bed for a nap. Everybody should have more naps and 
Biskit has only had one, single, solitary nap since 6:00 am. 


6:00 pm: Biskit is utterly obdurate. She refuses to go near that cot. I decide to give up and 
have a nap myself so that I can gain the strength to go on teaching. 


7:00 pm: Once again, it’s time to start getting her to bed. This is a long, tiring process. She 
goes downstairs to give my litter box one last check since I have finally managed to teach her 
that I like it clean. Then she changes her fur. She arranges her pillows so that she can sit up in 
bed. She goes to the kitchen to turn out the light and decides to eat ice cream instead. She 
remembers something she wanted to do on the computer. 


8:00 pm: FINALLY! She gets into bed, making a great to-do about getting the pillows just 
right so that she can hold a small, rectangular object on her lap and stare at it. Occasionally, she 
flips pieces of it from one side to the other. This goes on far too long. I can't imagine what she 
thinks she's doing. Sometimes I nuzzle this object, but she has almost as good a grip with her 
long fingers as I do with my claws. 


8:30 pm: I leave for a few moments to make sure she's done the litter box properly. Of 
course, I am also hoping my departure will encourage her to turn off the light and go to sleep but 
that rarely works. Biskit seems more interested in that small, rectangular object than she is in me. 
This cannot be true, so I know she must be suffering from some sort of addiction. 


8:45 pm: I come back and sit on the edge of the cot and stare at her. She doesn't even look 
up, which shows a lack of sensitivity that I find enormously discouraging. I sigh and settle down, 
willing myself to exercise yet more patience. 


9:15 pm: Biskit turns off the light and wriggles down in the bed, waking me out of a sound 
sleep. I hurriedly sheathe my claws, count to ten, then purr encouragement. She goes to sleep and 
soon makes that irritating noise again. But we all have woes to bear and, if only she will stay still 
for the next few hours, it will be worth the aggravation. 


10:00 pm: Biskit has another funny little flat, rectangular object which sometimes emits 
sudden shrill noises which cause her to leap up and run to get it. When it makes noises at this 
time of night, it awakes both of us, and Biskit flings the entire cot into a mess as she claws her 
way out. Then she talks at this object for a little while, paying no attention to my complaints. 
Finally, she crawls back under the covers. 


11:30 pm: She's awake again! She says it’s too hot, too claustrophobic, whatever that means. 
She gets out of bed, puts on fur, and goes into the kitchen to get a glass of odd-smelling liquid. In 
spite of my protests, she takes the glass and sits in front of the computer. The computer doesn't 
talk at this time of night and neither does Biskit. But no matter how much I talk, it still takes me 
half an hour to get her back to bed. 


1:30 am: She stumbles out of bed and goes into the little room to the cold, white chair. I can 
tell she’s peeing by the smell. I pace around the doorway and encourage her back to bed with 
little trills, leading her to the right side of the bed in case she forgets and gets lost. 


4:00 am: It's déja vu all over again. Humans pee an awful lot. 


And so, my kits and kittens, in only two more hours, Biskit and I will begin another day. 
Most days follow the same pattern, but you must be prepared to deal with surprises as they come 
up. And they will. 

The most annoying of these surprises is the messy way humans deal with time. Sometimes 
they pretend it's an hour earlier than it really is and, at other times, insist that it's an hour later 
than it actually is. I want my brushing at 11 am, not 10 am, and definitely not as late as 12 noon! 

Another kind of surprise that may throw you is when the big stupid kitten you're training 
decides to disappear. This disappearance is called a "vacation." Biskit will pack some of her fur 
into a box and simply go away without even asking permission. Some other big stupid kitten will 
come once or twice a day — not nearly often enough! — and tend to my litter box and food 
dishes. 

You may think that is bad, but what's worse is when your trainee invites other humans to 
stay in your house. If the guests don't know how to deal with royalty, things can get ugly very 


fast. You may not believe this, but one of Biskit's guests once picked me up from MY chair, 
waking me out of only my second nap of the day and tossed me carelessly on the floor so she 
could sit down. For a couple of seconds, I was so surprised I couldn't think what to do. 

What I wanted to do was rip the fur off her legs. At that moment, Biskit came in and the two 
humans began talking. I sheathed the claws and retreated to a dark corner. I could no doubt deal 
with one hellcat, but not two at once. Humans are stupid, but they're also large. And clumsy. 
Things might get broken. Maybe even some of my things. 

I've saved the very worst surprise until the last. I call this surprise 'torture by groomer' and 
you may have to endure it. The first time Biskit tried to clip my claws was the last, for I let her 
know in no uncertain terms that nobody, but nobody, is allowed to touch my claws. After all, I 
told her, these are my personal weapons, my lifesavers. Without them, how could I protect 
myself? Without them, how could I climb trees? Or curtains? 

Some days later, I woke to find myself being lifted out of my chair by another big stupid 
kitten. I escaped, but this one was much faster on her feet than Biskit. I ended up in a dark cage, 
being carried down the stairs. I screamed all the way, expecting Biskit to rescue me, but she did 
not. 

I found myself in a tiny, tiny house, instruments of torture hanging everywhere. In fact, 
though I will never admit as much to Biskit, some of the torture was almost pleasant. I was 
gently examined, washed, and then dried. I expressed my anger by peeing in the dryer, but that 
didn't stop the torture. 

For this creature proceeded to clip my nails. My nails! My beautiful, sharp claws. I endured 
my sorrow in silence, for I knew that they would grow again. But the groomer and Biskit have 
perpetrated a conspiracy. Every time my nails grow long enough to peel an apple — or a leg — I 
find myself being carried in a dark cage down the stairs, into that tiny chamber of horrors. 

It is like a bad dream, my kits and kittens, a nightmare. But you will master it. You must, for 
humans could never survive without us. 

So. My final word to the wise. Be a cool cat and pick your battles. 

Now you may close your notebooks. 

Oh, wait! One more thing. This is my final word, I promise. Take advantage of the fact that, 
though humans are stupid and try one's patience almost beyond endurance, they are sometimes 
very funny. 

Enough to make a cat laugh, as they say. 


WEATHER HAIKU 


Fat-bellied black clouds 
strafe the shaking wheat with rain. 
Sun comes to heal it. 


Relentless hailstones 
crush spring's tender new green shoots, 
sap bleeds into ice. 


Dripping icicles 
melt lacy holes in the snow 
reveal new green buds. 


SERGEANT-MAJOR SHIRLEY 


I've been going to aqua-fit classes for years and years, ever since I retired and, when it 
comes to instructors, I've seen 'em all. Guys and gals, tall and graceful, short and energetic, 
talkative or quiet, the good, the bad, and the utterly boring. But Sergeant-Major Shirley was in a 
class all by herself. 

She had a tall, slim, firm body which looked and moved like it was about twenty. Maybe 
twenty-five, but no more. The body was athletic and well-formed rather than graceful, but very 
beautiful in a classic way. You know, the Greek goddess thing. And you could really appreciate 
the beauty because the bathing suit she wore let you see about ninety-five percent of it. Her long 
dark hair was skinned back from her face to the top of her head and hung down her back in a 
long braid. 

The people I hang out with generally congregate halfway down the length of the pool, just 
before signs marking entry to the deep end. We arrive early and have a little gossip session until 
the class begins. At the same time we're talking, we're all moving, loosening up muscles that, for 
many of us, are accustomed to creaking and aching. It's my favorite part of the session because, 
while my ears are busy, my body can focus on how good the warm water feels. 

So, the new instructor's voice came as a shock when the class started. In the first place, it 
didn't come from where instructors usually stand, which is on the side of the pool, halfway along 
the shallow end. This position allows most of the class to see the leader fairly close up so they 
can copy her movements and hear more of the instructions. 

But this new instructor stood at the narrow end of the pool, which seemed a long way away. 
I like being in deep water, right up to my neck, whether I'm doing exercises or not. I love how 
the water holds me up, carries my weight. I love how, with a little help from my hands, I can 
simply lie on it and float. 

We all turned and faced the narrow end of the pool. Then the instructor's voice rang forth 
again and I covered my ears. 

"That's a parade square bellow," I said to Nina, who was standing next to me. "Like a 
sergeant-major putting the troops through their paces." I spent five years in the military, so I've 
had experience with such voices. 

"Hush, Julie, I want to hear what she says," Nina replied. Nina doesn't talk much but pays a 
lot of attention to what instructors say and maybe she always has, because she's got a really good 
body for an eighty-year-old. 

For a couple of minutes, the instructor's voice reverberated around the huge space. Then she 
began demonstrating exercises. I could only see the upper half of her body because of all those 
heads and shoulders in front of me. On Saturdays we always get around sixty people or more. 
Another thing that annoyed me was that she'd turned the music down to almost zilch. I love the 
music when it has a good beat; it gives me the inspiration to exercise harder. 

Her voice was loud but just a blur of sound to me, though I could hardly blame her for that. 
As far as I was concerned, every instructor talked in a blur, and I was lucky to catch one word 
out of ten. A lot of us oldies are like that. It was just that this Greek goddess was so loud it felt 
like her voice blur penetrated right into my brain. 

"Well," I said to Nina, "what did she say?" 


"I don't know. There's too much echo in this place. The only thing I got was that her name is 
Shirley." 

"Her voice is loud enough to scrape the skin off your ear drum." 

"Yes," Nina said. "And, as we say so often, loud noises echo just like soft ones." 

What Nina meant is that the acoustics in this big aquatic room are the pits. High, high 
ceilings, which sounds bounce off in all directions. And so much sound! The background music 
beat which is supposed to encourage us to greater effort and, depending on the instructor, is 
sometimes foreground music. The muted roar of a couple of dozen conversations. The screams 
of children in the kiddie pool on the other side of the room. 

"That's why I like it when the instructor stands at the side of the pool, so I can see how she 
moves and copy her. I don't really need to hear the words." 

"You could go exercise at the front of the class." Liz was standing on my other side. 

I turned to her. "You know I hate being in shallow water. And I'm the same as Nina; I don't 
like people looking at me." 

The Sergeant-Major had stopped demonstrating and was speaking again. After a few 
seconds, she jumped into the pool. 

"What's she doing now?" I asked Steve, who was over against the rope dividing our area 
from the lanes where people were doing laps. He was also tall enough to see what was going on. 

He said, "She's going to do her demonstrations in the pool, now that she's shown everybody 
the sequence." 

"Oh, wonderful," I muttered. "I can't hear what she's saying, and now I can't see what she's 
doing." I kept on moving, doing my own routine for a few minutes until boredom set in. 

I'm not usually a troublemaker, but I was so frustrated that I turned my back on the 
instructor and continue exercising that way, facing the two guys tall enough to stand just over the 
edge of the line marking the deep end. 

"You're making quite a statement," Ron said, grinning. 

"You mean I'm being rude. But, if I can't see the instructor, she can't see me. And, anyway, I 
don't care. She doesn't understand how to lead old farts like us." 

"She's really good at the exercises," Jake said. "I'd say it was fine instruction." 

That's a guy for you, I thought. Put a curvy female body in front of him, and he'll forgive her 
damn near anything. That made me feel even more irritated and, for a little while, I swam back 
and forth across the pool, behind the rest of the class. Then I came back and did my own 
sequence of exercises again. 

We went for coffee afterwards. You know the kind of scene — this morning's weather, 
who's planning a trip to Mexico next winter, the problems Sam is having with his grandchildren. 
But this morning was a little different. Several of our gang were irritated with the new instructor. 
But, if she was only going to be on for one day a week, they thought we could put up with her. 
Though I secretly crossed my fingers the management would find somebody else. 

The following Saturday, the Greek goddess was there again, doing her same routine. She 
explained (or rather, Ron told me that's what she was saying) each exercise before she did it. But 
I've heard all those explanations before, many times, about how each exercise benefits certain 
muscles, and I don't care. All I want is to be able to see the instructor so I can copy her actions. 
At my age, you're just grateful if your body can move; you're not interested in how it happens. 

After ten minutes or so of doing my own routine, I was not only bored and irritated, but also 
getting a headache. The instructor's parade-ground roar was penetrating. I muttered a complaint 
to Nina. 


"Why don't you go ask her to tone it down?" Nina said. 

Now, I never do things like that. I hate being noticed. But my head was hurting like hell, and 
I thought, "Why not?' Nina would never do it. She's shy and quiet, the kind who actually 
apologizes when the person next to her in the pool doesn't pay attention to spacing and bumps 
into her. 

So I wove a path through the bodies and made it to the front. I looked up at the goddess. 
"Would you mind lowering your voice a bit, please? It's giving me a headache." 

She looked down and frowned at me as if I were a bothersome buzzing fly. "I'm sorry, but I 
can't do that. I have to speak so everyone can hear me." 

"But..." 

Sergeant-Major Shirley turned away from me to face the class and belted out her next little 
speech. 

I could feel the anger throbbing through my veins, the blood pounding in my face. She was 
dismissing me, as though it didn't matter that I had a complaint. She was ignoring me like I was 
nothing. Maybe she was one of those who think that if you have gray hair, you're a waste of 
oxygen. 

I eased my way through the class and struck out in deep water, doing the sidestroke, which 
is the only one I know, but it gets me where I want to go. I climbed out at the stairs near the 
diving board and headed for the showers. 

When the rest of the gang arrived at the coffee shop, some of them said they were going to 
complain to management about the Greek goddess. I didn't think it would do any good; I'd never 
heard of anybody complaining about an aqua-fit instructor. 

I was wrong, though. The next Saturday, Sergeant-Major Shirley was wearing a life-guard 
uniform and patrolling the pools, not standing at the shallow end, yelling at us. Our instructor 
was a young guy named Danny, with an infectious smile and obvious enthusiasm for his job. 
Every now and then, he'd do something goofy to make us laugh. I looked around a few times and 
the entire class was focused on him. They looked happy and they were exercising hard. 

Several times during the one-hour session, Sergeant-Major Shirley stopped beside our new 
guy, Danny, and talked to him. I couldn't distinguish the words, of course, but I could hear the 
tone and read their expressions and gestures. It was obvious that she was telling him the right 
way to instruct a class. Her way, no doubt. 

At coffee, Jake said, "You notice she was trying to teach the new guy how to do his job? 
She must figure she's real hot shit as an instructor." 

Everybody agreed, except for Nina, who said, "Don't be too hard on her. She may have 
problems we know nothing about." 

"Yeah," Liz replied. "Ego problems!" 

Nothing more happened for a couple of weeks. Then, on the Saturday just before nine 
o'clock, I was at the edge of the pool, hanging on to the rim with my hands while I had my feet 
flat against the wall, stretching my back muscles. I caught a motion out of the corner of my eye 
and looked up to see Sergeant-Major Shirley strolling slowly past, so close I could have grabbed 
her by the ankle. 

She caught my eye, put up her hand to shield her mouth, and hissed, "Next Saturday! Next 
Saturday! I'll be back next Saturday!" 

Stunned, I kicked off from the wall and side-stroked down to the far end. She was telling me 
she'd be teaching again! 

I wanted to say, "Thanks for warning me!’ 


But why had she told me that? Why did she think I wanted her back? I guess, after all, that 
she never noticed it was me being rude. I guess she didn't remember I'd asked her to tone her 
voice down. I guess she was too busy making the perfect moves and bellowing the proper orders 
to actually look at any of us. 

I told the others, at coffee time. Surprisingly, because she rarely offers an opinion, Nina 
said, "I think she's completely focused on her own performance." 

The following Saturday, we had the Sergeant-Major again. At the narrow end of the pool. 
Bellowing in her parade-square voice. Jumping into the water to lead the exercises, so that only 
the front half dozen of more than sixty people could actually see what she was doing. You 
couldn't hear the music at all. Apparently, the complaints to management hadn't impressed her 
even one little bit. 

About five minutes into the class, Nina, who had been exercising quietly beside me, as 
usual, lowered her arms and took a deep breath. Then, without looking left or right, she went to 
the mid-point ladder and climbed out of the pool. 

"I guess she's leaving," Ron said. 

"Who can blame her?" 

But Nina didn't leave. She walked to the lifeguard station, reached over the edge of the 
counter, and turned up the music so we could hear it. The Sergeant-Major noticed that the music 
was louder than she liked and climbed out of the pool. 

Nina walked to the side of the pool, where other instructors always stand, and clapped her 
hands three times. She didn't speak, but simply began the exercise routine, in time to the music, 
so we could all see how it was done. 

Within twenty seconds, the entire class had made a quarter turn to face the side of the pool 
and were following Nina's movements. She copied one of Danny's funny moves and everybody 
laughed. 

Sergeant-Major Shirley had started walking toward Nina, but I noticed her stop and stare at 
the class, then at Nina, then back at the class again. We were all following Nina, and we were all 
smiling. The Sergeant-Major took one more step toward Nina, then turned on her heel and 
stalked out of the room. 

We haven't seen her since. 

Of course, a lot of us coaxed Nina to keep on leading the class, but she wouldn't do it. She 
said she was willing to make a fool of herself once, to make us all happy, but she wasn't ever 
going to do it again. Ron even spoke to management, but they wouldn't let her teach; they said 
she wasn't trained. Ha! But we got Danny back and we love him. 

The coffee conversation is once again focused on Mexico, recipes, and Sam's perennial 
problems with his grandchildren. Nobody mentions the Sergeant-Major. Nina, as usual, is mostly 
quiet, a lion masquerading as a mouse. 


NOTES ON MY FINAL INTERVIEW WITH THE PSYCHIATRIST 


He said to me 

why don't you be a real 
woman and pretend 
you are weak and can't 
open a door to anything. 


I said to him 
fuck you for a fool. 


He threw me 

out of his office, 
out of the mold 
he'd made for me. 


I flew free, 
solving everything. 


TUNA FOR THREE 


The phone buzzed and I picked it up. The screen displayed the name Fifi Lafrance, my best 
friend, who lived next door. "Hi, Fifi! What's up?" 

"Let's meet in my sunroom for a picnic," she said. "I'll bring mint tea and ginger snaps." 

"Oh, yum! Ginger snaps are my favorites. I'll bring iced pumpkin scones and lemonade. Oh, 
and a can of tuna for the royals." 

"You spoil those cats." 

"Just doing as I'm told," I protested. "After all, we are their slaves, even if they never seem 
impressed by our efforts to please." 

"That's because they think we're just big, overgrown kittens," Fifi said, "too stupid to know 
we should eat birds and too clumsy to catch them." 

I knew Fifi was right about that because I've been slave to several feline royals, the current 
one being April, a white, black, and orange calico, who owns the house and me. If I let her out, 
she'd probably take over the world. She is so imperious that there are times when I wonder if I 
suffer from a touch of masochism. On the other hand, cats are beautiful, clever, and entertaining. 
Perhaps I just appreciate the best things life has to offer. 

Philosophizing was not getting me any closer to those ginger snaps. I prepared the 
lemonade, put the scones on a plate, and made my way down the back steps. 

The summer afternoon was perfect, and it was a delight to see the blue, pink, and white 
sweet peas decorating Fifi's Wedgwood-blue wall and revel in their scent. Birds flitted and 
chirped in the branches of the larches behind our two houses. Fifi's cats would be sitting on the 
windowsill in her sunroom, eager to get out and stalk the birds. But Fifi, while she might be a 
big, stupid kitten, never let them out because she knew they'd be safer indoors. 

Fifi opened her back door for me, and I followed her into the sunroom. Wall-to-wall 
windows displayed the green lawn and raised rose beds in her sunny back yard. On the 
windowsill were Minx, Onyx, and Raven, the feline rulers of Fifi's house, chittering at the birds 
in the larch trees. 

We arranged our food treats on the little wrought iron picnic table and Fifi poured tea while 
I admired her cats. Minx, the tiny queen who rules everybody with a bellowing voice more suited 
to a lion, is mostly black, with a large white patch on her chest and a smaller one on her face to 
display the long whiskers. The other two, Raven and his mother Onyx, are almost solid black, 
but with small white tufts on their chests. 

"A symphony in black," I said to Fifi. 

"A symphony?" Fifi said, her eyebrows raised. "If you're waxing poetic about cat hair, you 
obviously never have to vacuum tons of the stuff off beds and chairs and sofas and tables. 
Doesn't April shed?" 

"All over the place. It's just that your three look so cute sitting in a row, with their fur 
shining in the sunlight, and their chitters almost in sync." 

Fifi sipped her tea. "It's too bad April can't share in our picnic." 

"It is, but I'd like to avoid World War Three, if at all possible. Besides, she's sound asleep. 
She had a long, hard night." 

"Oh, poor baby! What happened?" 


I snaffled a ginger snap and took a tiny bite. "Somewhere around two o'clock this morning, 
she was leading me from the bathroom back to the bedroom, as she always does. In spite of all 
the lectures I've given her, she insisted on walking right in front of me. I keep telling her that I 
can't see in the dark and that she's going to get stepped on." 

"But why don't you put the light on?" Fifi sounded surprised. 

"[ hate turning the light on just to go to the bathroom. For one thing, the light hurts my eyes 
and then, when I turn it off, I can't see a damn thing. There's enough light reflected off the walls 
from the streetlamps outside for me to get from bed to bathroom, just not enough to see a cat at 
my feet." 

"So, what happened?" Fifi asked. "Did you step on her?" 

"I'm afraid so. Instead of jumping up on the bed, as she usually does, she sat down." I 
sighed. "I landed on her tail." 

"Oh, dear. Did she squeal?" 

"No, and I don't think I really hurt her. She ran away, though, into the living room. I scolded 
her for being an idiot and got into bed." 

Fifi shook her head. "I still think it would be better if you turned a light on. I mean, that's 
what lights are for, right? So, did she punish you?" 

"Not directly, but she refused to come back to bed with me. And she wouldn't come in to 
wake me up at six, as she usually does. Then, when I walked out into the hall, she ran from me as 
if I was threatening to murder her." 

"Poor baby!" Fifi said again. "How long did she keep that up?" 

"Only about five minutes. As soon as I went into the bathroom, she came in and jumped up 
on the counter.” 

"Ah!" said Fifi. "She wanted her morning drink." 

After April moved in, one of the first things she taught me was that she didn't like water in a 
dish on the floor. Water had to be in the bathroom sink. She always joined me when I was 
brushing my teeth and washing my face in the morning, and soon made it clear that I was 
supposed to drop little handfuls of water on the edge of the sink so she could have it fresh, right 
from the tap. When she'd had her fill, she jumped down and left me to enjoy my sink privileges. 

"It's not just her morning drink that she wants," I said. "That sink belongs to her twenty-four 
seven. The other day she came into my den and yelled at me non-stop, causing me to swear in 
both English and Spanish, since I was working on a difficult project and didn't want to be 
interrupted." 

Fifi chuckled. "Aren't you glad I'm teaching you Spanish?" She opened the thermos and 
poured more tea. "Isn't this lovely? Tea for two!" 

"Yes, it is. And I love swearing in another language so that nobody knows what I'm saying." 
I took another bite of the ginger snap and moaned in pleasure. "Anyway, to get back to my story, 
April kept talking a mile a minute and kept trying to lead me out into the hall. I followed her to 
the kitchen, but she didn't want the wet and dry food I put down for her. Finally, she had the 
brains to lead me to the bathroom. Well! I hadn't put the plug in the sink properly and all the 
water had run out. I apologized profusely and filled up the sink again." 

"Did she forgive you?" Fifi asked. 

"Oh yes, she purred at me. After she'd had a long drink, of course. It's really too bad that cats 
can't talk. April and I would both save so much time if we could get down to the kitty gritty 
immediately. Our communication skills are better than they used to be, but still need a lot of 
work. At least I understand now that when she jumps into the bathtub, after I have a shower, she 


wants to drink water off the floor of the tub." 

"Soap and all?" 

"T guess." 

We poured the last of the tea and decided it was time to give the cats their tuna treat. Fifi 
took the can into the kitchen and came back with three small dishes, which she put on the floor 
below the windowsill. Her three royals immediately leapt down and tucked into their treat. 

I said, "Perhaps if they're full of tuna, they'll ignore the birds and be sociable." 

Fifi rolled her eyes. "Perdita, you are the most optimistic person I've ever met! Those three 
bandidos could eat tuna twenty-four seven and it wouldn't dull their eagerness to hunt birds one 
little bit." 

"Okay, you're right, and I should have remembered that. Little Miss Petunia has proven it 
many times." I paused. "I shouldn't call her Petunia. I only use that name for Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess April, when I'm temporarily crippled by delusions of superiority." 

Fifi speared the last scone. "Minx had an issue about water, too, and she managed to 
communicate that very efficiently. Last week, she demanded that I put fresh water in her dish 
each time she came into the kitchen for a drink. Which seemed like every five minutes and 
maybe it was.” 

"That would make it hard to get anything else done." 

"It would. And I refused to give in to her." Fifi sighed. "Minx got her way, of course. She 
counter attacked. When I wouldn't give her fresh water, she'd go into the living room and knock 
over my drinking glass. It didn't take me long to tire of a wet coffee table, a damp couch, and a 
soaked carpet." 

"What a clever cat!" 

"Not as clever as me, though,” Fifi said. "I started putting a cover on my water glass. As 
soon as Minx found out her ploy had stopped working, she stopped demanding fresh water every 
five minutes." 

The three cats were having a post-tuna rest, tucked into meatloaf poses on the sofa 
underneath the window, their eyes half-closed. 

"Speaking of communication," Fifi said, "I read somewhere that adult cats don't meow in the 
wild. The article also said that wild cats don't meow to communicate with other cats, that only 
kittens made such sounds.” 

"But our four all meow," I said. 

"The experts think that domestic cats meow as a way of talking to humans. The theory is 
that cats have learned to make sounds like that because they get responses. Naturally, they use 
this to their advantage." 

"Fifi, cats use everything to their advantage." 

"Of course they do. Don't we all?" 

I thought about that while munching a ginger snap. "I suppose so. But humans are 
sometimes unselfish. We often give up something we like to make somebody else happy." 

"What about purring?" Fifi asked. "Cats' purrs are supposed to have healing powers. The 
vibration of a cat's purr is said to be medically therapeutic for many illnesses and conditions." 

"Do you think they do it intentionally, for our benefit?" 

But even Fifi couldn't go along with that idea. "I doubt it. They do it to heal themselves and 
maybe to heal each other. So, I guess we're just lucky to have them around. I've heard that cat 
owners are about forty percent less likely to suffer from a heart attack than those who aren't.” 

That reminded me of our friend, Dave, who loved playing with his little gray tabby, Bootsy. 


A few years back, Dave had suffered, not a heart attack, but what the medics called an ‘incident.’ 
An ‘almost’ heart attack. Then he adopted Bootsy. Or perhaps she adopted him. His story of their 
meeting at the SPCA never made it clear who fell in love first. 

Fifi must have been reading my mind, for she said, "I talked to Dave the other day and he 
told me about a new game he plays with Bootsy. Dave stays at the top of the stairs, with just his 
head sticking out, peeking at Bootsy from around the corner. Bootsy stands at the bottom of the 
stairs, staring up at Dave's head." 

"Peek-a-boo?" 

"Not exactly,” Fifi replied. "They stare at each other for a while, then Dave slowly 
withdraws his head. At that point, Bootsy rushes up the stairs so fast that she sometimes skids 
across the landing. Then Dave pretends, with fake growls, that he's going to pounce on her. 
That's the signal for Bootsy to run at Dave as though she's going to eat him. But they just cuddle 
and purr at each other for a while." 

"Cool! I've played games like that with some of my cat companions. But not April; she's far 
too dignified." 

A rap sounded at the back door and Fifi went out into the hall to see who it was. As soon as 
she opened the door, I could hear a dog panting. 

Minx heard it, too, and went running past me. I got up in time to watch her spitting and 
hissing and bellowing through the screen door at a large brown poodle. In peaceful situations, 
Minx has a tiny voice, but now she sounded like a leopard. 

"Good girl, Minx!" Fifi said. "You keep that dog from clawing the screen." Then she spoke 
to Alison. "I'll come out for a just a minute or two. I have company." She slipped out quickly, 
making sure Minx couldn't follow. 

I watched as CoCo, the poodle, danced with excitement around Fifi, no doubt itching to give 
her big, sloppy kisses. She managed to get in a couple when Fifi bent down to pet her, and I went 
back to my chair in the sunroom. Fifi had told me that CoCo loved to kiss everybody, and I didn't 
want the poodle to see me and attack the screen door again. Fifi didn't let CoCo inside, of course, 
because her house is cat territory, but CoCo seemed just as happy to lavish sloppy kisses on her 
outside. 

Raven and Onyx had risen from their naps and were having baths, apparently happy to let 
Queen Minx take care of invading dogs. It was soothing to watch this bath process, but it also 
reminded me of a comment from some witty person: cats aren't clean; they're covered in cat spit. 
I decided it didn't matter and I didn't care. 

When Fifi called goodbye to Alison and CoCo and came back into the sunroom, I said, "I 
read that cats are just as smart as dogs," I said, "but in different ways. For example, cats have 
longer memories. Oh, and I found this amazing: a cat's brain has a thousand times more data 
storage than an iPad and operates a million times faster." 

Fifi laughed. "I can believe it." 

"Let me tell you about the time April discovered ice cream. About two or three weeks ago, I 
took a carton of caramel ice cream out of the freezer, intending to have my usual treat after 
dinner, then turned away to go and do something else. When I came back, there was April up on 
the counter, with her head down inside the carton, licking up ice cream as fast as she could go." 

"Did you put the rest in the garbage or save it to give her little treats?" 

"None of the above," I said. "I adore caramel ice cream. I scooped out the surface where 
she'd licked and piled it in her dish. Then I ate the rest of it myself." 

"Was there any fall-out from that event?" Fifi asked. 


"Of course! Now that April's discovered ice cream, she demands some every night. She 
knows it's kept in the fridge, and she paces around there while I'm eating dinner, waiting for me 
to get the carton out. And yells at me if I don't do it fast enough. I give her some in her dish 
every night." 

"Onyx does something the same, only her thing is whipped cream," Fifi said. "It started the 
morning I was having raspberry pie with whipped cream and got up to get a fresh cup of coffee. 
You can guess what happened next! When I turned around, Onyx had her face stuck in my 
whipped cream. So now, I put a tiny bit on the tip of my finger, and she licks it off." 

"Only that much? April demands a whole handful!" 

"Yes, and oddly enough, Onyx takes forever to lick it up. She's quite fastidious, but she 
always gets some on her nose. I think she does it on purpose, because I see her later, trying to 
reach her nose with her tongue." 

"Do you think she's saving some for later?" I asked. 

"We think she might be, because Raven does something the same with his treats. He always, 
always leaves just one." Fifi smiled. "They learn fast, these clever little creatures." 

"They do," I said. "And they use it to torture us. King George, the tabby who owned me 
years ago, had a routine that drove me nuts. He was an indoor/outdoor cat when we adopted him 
and it seemed too cruel to keep him indoors, especially because we lived in the country, far from 
serious traffic." 

"Did he ever get into trouble?" Fifi asked. 

"No, he concentrated on causing it. He'd stand at the glass sliding door, demanding to be let 
out. So I'd open the door and he would step out. Immediately, just as the door closed, he'd 
demand to be let in again." 

"Rinse and repeat?" 

"Yes," I said, "exactly! And this usually happened when I was busy or had to be somewhere 
else. It drove me crazy." 

"T'd call it Feline Situational Disorder," Fifi said. "But it's not a cat disease. It's a human 
ailment. I'd have installed a cat door." 

"We did. That eliminated the need for a door slave, but George started bringing in little 
presents. Pete and I often wakened in the middle of the night to discover he'd brought in a live 
snake, or a rabbit, or a mouse. I swear he'd have brought in the neighbor's corgi dog, but 
Jellybean wouldn't have fit through the cat door." 

"It's not easy being a slave to a cat," Fifi said. "We accidentally left Raven in the sunroom 
overnight, which he didn't like because there are no amenities out here, such as food and water, 
litter box, and slaves. Mateo heard him yelling when he got up to go to work and let him back 
into his palace." 

"Was he grateful?" I knew better than to ask that, of course. Cats never look grateful, even 
for tuna. After all, tuna is their right. 

"Are you kidding?" Fifi said. "He raced around the house and checked everything, including 
his litter box, where he kicked a spray of cat litter onto the floor. Then he got up on the mantel 
and threw my little teddy bear to the floor. Naturally, we gave him extra treats and belly rubs, but 
he was one demanding little royal for the rest of the day." 

"Was that the end of it?" 

"No," Fifi said. "Around midnight, he got the night zoomies and thundered up and down the 
stairs for half an hour." 

"April gets those, too. It's hard to believe such small creatures with such little soft paws can 


sound like a herd of elephants." 

"When Onyx does it," Fifi said, "Mateo calls her Saber-Tooth Lead Bottom. Not only is she 
amazingly loud when she flies up and down the stairs, but she often forgets to tuck one fang back 
in her mouth." 

The royal rulers of Fifi's house had finished their after-dinner snoozes and were back up on 
the windowsill, plotting the murder of the sparrows and wrens flitting through tree branches and 
even being so impertinent as to hop around on the lawn. I looked at the empty plates and cups on 
our picnic table and sighed. "I guess if that was tea, we've had it. Unless we bring something else 
out here and make it supper." 

"Can't do that," Fifi said, "and I don't want to. Mateo cooks wonderful suppers. And lunches 
and breakfasts." 

"I know. But I don't have a Mateo. In my house I'm head cook, which means that I do it, 
even when I don't know what I'm doing." 

"Oh!" Fifi exclaimed. "I just remembered what I was going to tell you about Onyx. The 
other day, I asked Mateo why his underwear was on the living room floor. He didn't believe it 
until he looked, then he denied having anything to do with it. At that moment, Onyx came 
running downstairs with another pair and proceeded to beat them both up.” 

I laughed. "That's funny. April has never stolen anything out of my dresser drawers." 

"There was another incident with Raven," Fifi said. "Last weekend we went to the market 
and bought a big stuffed toy called Buffy the Buffalo." 

"For the cats?" 

"Well, no," Fifi said, "I suppose, to be completely honest, it was for me. Anyway, Raven 
took one look at it and started hollering at us. In between lectures, he took exaggerated baths, and 
yawned widely, showing a lot of sharp little teeth. We were sure that he was going to try beating 
up on the buffalo, but he just went on threatening him. I thought he might need therapy, but as 
soon as I took the buffalo upstairs to the spare bedroom, he went back to being normal." 

"I thought your whole house was his territory." 

"It is," Fifi replied, "but he's less possessive about some parts of it, like the spare room. The 
door is never closed, and he can go in and check it out any time he likes." 

"They have a thing about personal space, don't they?" I said. "They don't like closed doors, 
especially bathroom doors." 

"I suspect they think we're up to something," Fifi said. "And, because they're royalty, they 
have the right to know what we're hiding." 

"Yes," I said, "until we open the door, and they discover what we're doing is sitting on the 
toilet or having a boring bath. Then they decide they have far better things to do." 

"Like finding a box to hide in," Fifi said. "Or beating up on Mateo's underwear." 

"Oh, speaking of boxes," I said, "did I tell you about my friend, Shirley, who bought a 
printer?" 

"No, you didn't." 

"Well, she brought it into the kitchen and left the box sitting on the kitchen floor while she 
went back outside to bring some other stuff in. When she returned, she found all three of her cats 
around the box, sniffing and nosing at it. Then one of them got on top of the box and sat down." 

"So?" Fifi raised her eyebrows. "Cats are endlessly curious." 

"But what happened," I said, "was that those cats took possession of the box. Shirley 
couldn't unpack it because there was always one of the cats sitting on it. It was like they had a 
schedule. Two would eat, while one guarded the box. Then another would guard it while the 


other two had naps. And so on." 

"Did the cats try to get into the box?" Fifi asked. 

I shook my head. "Nope. That box was on the kitchen floor for three weeks and there was 
always a cat on it. Sometimes the cats even argued about whose turn it was. Shirley tried cat 
candies and toys and decoy boxes, even catnip, and nothing worked to get them away from her 
printer." 

"Why didn't she try moving the box to another room?" 

"She did," I said. "She put it in her den, but that didn't work. The cats still guarded it twenty- 
four seven. She even got up at two in the morning to try claiming the box, but there was a cat on 
ite 

"So how did Shirley get to unpack the printer? Or did she?" 

"Oh, she did." 

"But how?" Fifi demanded. "Anyway, she could just have dumped the resident cat off the 
box, which she must have done when she moved the box to her den. You know, tough love for 
felines." 

"But that wouldn't be any fun," I said. "Besides, how did she know the cats wouldn't dream 
up some kind of revenge? They do take revenge, you know. They pee on things. We had a guest 
once that mistreated George, and George peed on his cashmere jacket. The guest told us later that 
he couldn't get the smell out of that jacket, no matter what he tried." 

Fifi laughed. "I remember that story. So, come on, tell me. What did Shirley do?" 

"She put down a dish of tuna. Well, three dishes of tuna. This is a rare treat for her cats, and 
it worked. The guard cat jumped off the box and Shirley unpacked it. Quickly." 

"I trust she left the box there for the cats to sit in." 

"Of course! She's not totally heartless." 

Fifi stacked the dishes on our picnic table. "I wonder why the cats decided to take 
possession of the box in the first place." 

"I've wondered the same. I'm positive that Shirley asked them." 

"But, of course, they don't speak English," said Fifi. Then she chuckled. "Which reminds 
me, I must tell you what Raven did yesterday. Mateo and I went out for the afternoon, and he 
forgot to give the cats their usual treats before we left." 

"Oh, dear, that must count as treason. Or something." 

"Raven was sitting in front of his treat dispenser when we came in," Fifi said. "Just gazing 
steadily at Mateo, while Mateo did a few errands in the kitchen. Raven didn't scold or meow 
plaintively, as he usually does when his treats are late. He was deadly serious about this 
infraction. I wanted to laugh but didn't dare, because then Raven would be mad at me, too." 

"Did Raven keep that up?" I asked. 

"No, but he went on making Mateo suffer. He walked back & forth in front of Mateo's chair, 
flicking his tail. Then he'd go and bat his treat dispenser but wouldn't eat any treats. I think he 
was saying, 'l’ll show you!"" Finally, he came to me, and we played 

the Tail Game, but Raven stopped several times and stared over at Mateo, as much as to say, 
'See how much fun I’m having? Without you! So there!"" 

"Persistent little creatures, aren't they?" I said. 

"Yes, they are," Fifi said, "but after they had spent the evening out on the patio, Raven came 
trotting in and talked to Mateo, using his great variety of meows and purrs. All was forgiven. 
Raven got a second round of treats in his dispenser, Onyx got a chicken and tuna slurpie, and 
Minx got one of her special treats that the other two don't get. Not only was Mateo forgiven, but 


everything was downright peachy in the cat world." 

"Wonderful!" I said. "Just don't start giving them ice cream. It's messy." 

Fifi said, "You know something, cats don't need to talk. They have so many other ways of 
communicating." 

"Body language." 

"Exactly," Fifi said, and rose to clear off the table. "Tea for two, and tuna for three. And cat 
stories galore. It's been a great afternoon." 

"And here's to many more," I said, toasting her with the last drop of lemonade. The cats, of 
course, didn't even look around as I left. After all, who pays attention to slaves? 


TREE 


You say you love me, 

that I am a solid, sheltering 
oak tree 

in your green meadow. 


But your voice is 

a constant buzz, 

eating toward my center 
like a chain saw, 
stripping away my bark, 
chewing up my heart. 
My sap leaks out 

and congeals 

in pools 

around my roots. 


I throw down 

a branch or two 
but you laugh and 
go on cutting. 

My solid 
sheltering tower 
begins to tremble. 
The saw rips 

into my center. 


I will fall 

the wrong way 
and crush you into 
healing silence. 


YOU ALWAYS SAY 


It was just after six-thirty when George parked his battered gray pickup truck on the 
concrete driveway. For a moment, he sat there, reluctant to leave the air-conditioned cab and 
plunge back into the hot, humid, July evening. But Annie would already be pissed off at him, so 
he might as well listen to the lecture and get it over with. The Blue Jays were playing tonight, 
and he wanted to be in front of the TV the minute the game started. 

He took his lunch bucket from the passenger seat and thrust himself out into the baking air. 
The heat was like a wall between him and everything he wanted: being cool, having energy, 
drinking another ice-cold beer. It was like working on the road crew twenty-four hours a day 
instead of the regulation eight. But at least the stink of hot, liquid tar only lasted for eight hours. 

George grabbed the driver door handle to make sure that he'd locked the pickup, and winced 
when the hot metal bit his flesh. He was getting too old for a road crew, he thought. Sixty-one 
next birthday, going bald, getting paunchy. And tired. That was the worst, being tired. 

He trudged along the sidewalk that led from the driveway to the front steps, bordering the 
front of the house, and glanced down at the brown lawn and then up at the flaking stucco. The 
edges of the concrete driveway were crumbling, the grass needed mowing, and the trim around 
the windows needed paint. Not that he had to look; Annie would remind him of his undone 
chores, like she always did. 

The air seemed a little different tonight. Heavier, making it harder to breathe, like there 
might be a thunderstorm. That would help. But he'd better check the screens. Rain this time of 
year always brought the mosquitoes out of hiding. He already felt like hell from the heat and 
hard work; a mosquito bite and its non-stop itching would be the last straw. Even the thought of 
it made him want to throw something, hit something, smash his way through the heat barrier to 
somewhere cool and comfortable. 

He hurried up the steps, sweating into his overalls. He'd had two beers after work instead of 
one, and now he was late for supper. Annie would have something to say about that and she'd 
likely use it to make him feel guilty because he hadn't painted the trim yet. She'd been on a kick 
about that trim ever since April. 

Well, to hell with it! Too damn hot to be perched up on a ladder, scraping and painting. He 
couldn't remember the city ever having been such a hellhole. Everybody on the crew was short- 
tempered. He'd spent all day snapping at guys or being snapped at. 

"Annie?" Maybe she'd take it easy on him tonight. "Annie? I'm home." He walked through 
to the kitchen and put the red plastic lunch bucket on the counter. His wife, her skinny body 
draped in a flowered print housedress, turned from the stove and stared at him. No smile. No 
greeting. Her nostrils twitched as though she could smell his breath from where she stood. 

"George, you're late! You know supper is always ready at six o'clock. Now it's cold and I've 
got to heat it up again." She passed one hand over her short gray-brown hair. 

"Sorry about that, Annie," he said. "I had an extra beer tonight to try and get cooled off." 

Her lips tightened into a thin line. "I thought so! You wasted money we could have used for 
new furniture. And you could have been home in time so you wouldn't put me to all this extra 
work. You always say you like to eat at six sharp." 

It wouldn't do any good to argue. He hurried into the bathroom for a fast shower. At the end, 


he ran the cold water for a minute and sighed with relief. But, by the time he'd dried off, he was 
sweating again. 

Several times in the past he'd priced air-conditioning systems, but there was never enough 
money. Any extra had gone for sending his two kids to college. He was still paying on the 
mortgage and now he had to help with the grandkids. He could never figure Annie. She got mad 
if he had an extra beer, but lately she'd started talking about spending money on new furniture. 

When he came out, dressed in a tee and shorts, Annie was spooning food into serving bowls. 

"Want me to help?" George asked. 

She flashed him a look of contempt. "I'll do it myself. You'll spill something on my clean 
floor." She slammed the bowls of steaming hot food on the kitchen table, mashed potatoes, pork 
sausage in gravy, cabbage cooked to a faded green. 

His throat constricted. All this hot weather, and the house like a steam bath, and she had to 
have the food hot, too. 

"Annie, I'm sweating like a pig! Couldn't we have had cold meat and salad or something 
tonight?" 

She sniffed. "You always say you want a good hot meal when you come home from work, 
and that's what I give you, a good hot meal. It's no pleasure doing it in this stinking weather, I 
can tell you." 

George sat down heavily at his end of the table and began to eat. Opposite him, Annie was 
absorbed in mixing gravy with her mashed potatoes and cutting her sausages into precise little 
rounds. The clatter of cutlery occupied the silence for several minutes. Between mouthfuls, 
George stared out the window at the wilted garden patch, wondering if he'd wasted his time 
planting it this year. The potatoes might make it, though. 

Annie seemed to read his mind. "You don't need to worry about weeding the garden. I did it 
myself this morning. Anyway, been too dry this year to grow much." Her blue eyes, always with 
that sharp, penetrating look, pinned him to his chair. "But you could get on with doing the 
window trim, like you been saying you would all summer." 

"It's too hot to be climbing up and down a ladder. I'll do it when it gets cooler." 

"But you promised! You know I'd do it myself if I could. But I can't because of my heart; I 
can't risk getting up on that ladder. I don't know why I should be forced to look at that peeling 
paint all summer." 

There were a bunch of things she didn't do because of her heart. Yet he didn't know what 
was wrong with it. She'd come home from the doctor ten years back with the news that her heart 
was weak and she'd have to take it easy. No outside work. And she wouldn't tell him anything 
else, so he'd decided she must be too scared to talk about it. He noticed she took a pill every 
morning, but after she told him to mind his own business, he kept his mouth shut. 

Anyway, the only time she saw the paint peeling off the trim was when she came home from 
getting groceries. The rest of the time, she was inside the house. "It's no worse than any of the 
other houses on this street." 

"That's not the point! You got nothing else to do when you come home from that job of 
yours except look after the house. You could at least keep the outside looking as good as I do the 
inside." 

That was another thing. She kept the inside of the house like a goddam hospital; you'd never 
find a speck of dust anywhere. And she weeded the garden. How could she do all that if she had 
a weak heart? 

Sighing, he retreated into the front room. The drone of her voice stopped, but dishes and 


pans kept on rattling. He reached for the TV guide with sweaty hands. He'd treat himself to a 
cold beer in a little while. Maybe Annie would go out, visit the neighbors or something, so he 
could drink it in peace. 

George pulled the drapes across the picture window to get rid of the glare. The window was 
double-glazed so closing the drapes didn't help much with the heat. As he turned away, he 
noticed it was hard to breathe. Did the heat burn up the air? Sweat trickled down his ribs as he 
settled his bulk into the big armchair. He stared around the room. Everything was so goddam 
neat it was painful. Like always. If he got anything out of place, he heard about it pronto. 

Annie appeared in the doorway, took one look at the drapes, and hurried to the window. 
"You pulled them wrong, George. They're all bunched up over my little table." She rearranged 
the drapes to her satisfaction. "I have to do everything in this house myself." 

He didn't answer. What was the point? 

She bustled out again and he clicked the remote. The TV hummed into life. Good, the Blue 
Jays game was about to start. Well, once they got through all the advertising shit. Feeling weary 
again, George muted the audio and heard what sounded like the low rumble of thunder outside. 
He heaved himself out of the chair, went to the window, pulled one drape aside, and gazed over 
the sea of roofs and antennas. 

Yes, there, a heavy pile of dark clouds pushing in over the city. Now maybe there'd be some 
rain! Quick flashes of lightning streaked across the clouds. He turned back to the room in time to 
see the TV picture flicker and die. 

Goddam it! What in hell was he going to do if he couldn't watch the game? The TV in the 
bar might be working. But, if he went out, she'd be yammering at him for days. The sweaty 
remote slipped out of his hand and landed on the floor. He reached down and grabbed it, 
imagining how good it would feel to hurl it at the TV. 

Take it easy, he thought, as he straightened up. Take it easy. The TV will likely come back 
on in a minute or two. He tried to breathe deeply, to relax his muscles, like he'd learned to do 
long ago. He found he couldn't breathe as deep as he should, but it worked. 

For maybe two minutes. Until he heard the whine of a mosquito. 

George took the newspaper from its precise central location on the coffee table and rolled it 
up into a weapon. He'd kill that goddam little bastard if it was the last thing he did. Something 
had to go his way today. 

"George! What on earth are you doing?" Annie stood in the kitchen doorway. The mote- 
laden sunlight that streamed in from a kitchen window outlined her spare body and gave a 
reddish cast to the strands of gray in her hair. 

"Chasing a mosquito." 

She glared at him. "If you smear that mosquito on my walls, you'll have to clean it up! But, 
of course, you won't know how, and I'll have to do it myself." 

The newspaper had slid from his hand to the floor. He stood, looking at Annie, his fists 
clenching and unclenching. He walked toward her. 

Instead of yelling at him to pick up the newspaper, she backed out of his way, looking 
surprised. 

"I'm going out to paint trim," he said. 

Maybe he'd fall off the ladder. Maybe lightning would strike him. Maybe he'd paint the glass 
in the windows instead of the trim. Maybe he'd dump the bucket of paint all over Annie. 
Anything for release. 

He went through the kitchen, opened the door to the attached garage, and went down three 


steps. The place was full of tools and junk and Annie's car. No room for the pickup, of course. 
He moved a few boxes out of the way to get at his extension ladder, then opened the garage door 
and lugged the ladder along the sidewalk to the living room picture window. He set the ladder up 
on the left side, the top resting above the window. 

Sensible way to start. He was right-handed, so he'd work from left to right. 

Now for the paint. He found the gallon bucket, bought last spring, and pried the lid off. He 
stirred steadily until the white paint was smooth, thick, and creamy. Good paint was worth the 
extra money. 

Annie finally spoke from the top of the steps, just inside the kitchen. "George, it's going to 
rain. You can't paint now. The rain will wreck it." 

He looked up at her. Didn't usually take her so long to speak her mind. "But that's what you 
said you wanted when I came home tonight." 

"Well, I didn't know it was going to rain then!" 

He turned his back on her and carried the bucket and a small paint brush out to the ladder. 
The clouds were moving closer. So was the lightning. A lightning strike might be a good thing. It 
was a release of energy, so he'd heard, and he needed some of that. 

He picked up the bucket in his left hand and put his right hand on the ladder. But, as he 
shifted his left foot toward the ladder, he skidded on a stray pebble and jerked sideways to right 
himself. Paint sloshed out of the bucket onto the sidewalk. 

George stared at the spreading puddle. He'd clean it up later. Maybe he'd paint the sidewalk, 
too. Why the hell not? 

Annie came out of the garage when he was halfway up the ladder. "George, come down 
from there; it's no good painting now!" She was hurrying toward him, looking up at him as if she 
might try to pull him down. 

He opened his mouth to tell her about the spilled paint. 

Too late. She stepped right into the puddle and her foot shot out from under her. He watched 
in stunned disbelief as she fell backwards, her head smashing into the concrete wall that 
supported the steps up to the front door. 

He kept looking down, stupid with shock. She wasn't moving. There was blood on her head, 
too. He waited for another few seconds, but she didn't say anything, didn't move. 

George climbed down the ladder and put the bucket beside it. Walking around the paint 
puddle, he went to Annie and stared down at her. She looked still. He'd never seen her that still. 
He reached down and pressed his fingers against the side of her neck. 

No pulse. Her eyes were open, staring at the sky. 

He stepped back, still stunned. 

She always said she had to do everything herself. But he didn't think dying had been on her 
agenda. Not yet, anyway. 

The first drops of rain hit his face, wet, cool, clean. He looked up into the downpour and let 
it wash the heat away. 


Sometimes people say to me 
doesn't getting married 

sO many times 

make you feel like a failure 
but my teachers 

always said you have to 

keep doing stuff till you get it 
right and besides 

there were always 

more than one and 

always different or so I 
thought at the time 

though now I know 

I was wrong about that and 
then sometimes I didn't 
know which one I wanted 
until it worked out which 
one I got and of course 

it was always the wrong one and 
if my aim was to live in 
harmony with another person 
then yes I have failed but 

I don't believe that's true 
because 

now I know myself 

now I own myself 

and I didn't before 

and now I like myself 

even the scars 

and I am in general 


pretty happy. 


RATIONALE 


THE ONE 


Gareth Jensen pushed open the double glass doors of Shelly Books and headed to the non- 
fiction section, though he had little hope of finding the analytic text he wanted. Waterhill was a 
small town, and Shelly Books was a small bookstore, but he had to admit that their non-fiction 
section was relatively well-stocked. It would be, naturally, since his college was one of the 
town's main industries. 

He zeroed in on the Literature shelves, only to find that someone was there ahead of him, 
putting a book back on the shelf right where he wanted to search. A student, no doubt, 
considering the weird get-up she was wearing: black tights, red leather mini skirt, black sweater, 
clunky shoes, hair pinned sloppily on top of her head, the ends trailing everywhere. He waited 
for a moment, absently eyeing the auburn wisps of hair caressing the back of her slim, delicate 
neck. He hoped she'd move on, but she seemed to have several books to replace. 

Gareth cleared his throat. "Excuse me, but if you're looking for texts for the new semester, 
they're stacked on tables near the front counter." 

She straightened and turned to face him. "Yes, I know. I did the stacking. Can I help you 
find something?" 

Startled, Gareth saw that she was a woman, not a young girl, and that she had a name tag 
pinned to the sweater. 'MacKenzie,' it said. 

"Uh, yes," he said, stumbling a little in his surprise. "I'm a professor of literature at Wilson 
Woods and I'm looking for a particular text on The Taming of the Shrew." 

"What's the title?" 

"Hidden Philosophy in The Taming of the Shrew, and it's by Hildeborg Hetter." 

She gave the shelf a quick scan. "No, we don't have it. Would you like me to check the 
catalogues and see if we can order it?" 

"Please." 

She walked swiftly away, and he turned his attention to the Shakespeare shelf. But the titles 
blurred before his eyes. How old was this MacKenzie woman? What was her first name? There 
was something enormously appealing about her, in spite of her odd clothes. She seemed 
competent and he liked accomplished, competent women. He'd dated several but never found 
one that—what was that odd phrase?—made his blood sing. 

Gareth shook his head, trying to clear his mind. She was most probably Mrs. MacKenzie 
and his speculation simply a waste of time. Besides, he should be following her to the front 
counter; that Hetter book had been his only reason for coming into the store. 

At the counter, she was closing a huge catalogue. "Ah!" she said, glancing up at him. "Yes, 
we can order it in for you." She named the price and he nodded. "It could take as long as three 
weeks," she said. "Will that do?" 

He nodded again. "Yes, that's fine." He gave her his name and his phone number at the 
college. Then, unable to resist the compulsion to keep talking to her, he said, "I'm doing 
Shakespeare this semester and I want to give the students more of a challenge than usual. I like 
teaching them how to use their minds." 

"That book sounds suitably erudite,” she said. 

Erudite. If she could use that word so easily, she was likely well-educated. Better and better. 


But she was likely well-married, too. 

He thanked her and walked out of the store. He didn't see the sidewalk or the people 
thronging it, intent on their Saturday shopping. He saw her gray eyes, large, alert, and sparkling, 
so that she seemed lit from within, making her appear more vibrant than anyone he'd ever seen. 
What he wanted, more than anything, was to pull those awkward pins out of her hair and let it 
loose. He wanted to run his fingers through it. And then brush it and pin it up neatly. 


>>> 


MacKenzie Hamilton walked up the front steps and unlocked the door of the old two-story 
house she rented. It was a mere six blocks from Shelly Books and sheltered by a huge, ancient 
oak tree, its leaves showing a trace of September brown and gold. She dropped her bag on the 
hall table and called, "Honey, I'm home!" 

Sachi, a towel wrapped around her waist, long, brown hair in a pigtail, emerged from the 
kitchen. "Hey, Mom! How'd it go today?" 

MacKenzie hugged her. "Do I smell supper?" 

"I'm making spaghetti and meatballs." 

"Oh, yum!" MacKenzie heaved a long sigh of satisfaction. "Is there time for me to have a 
Scotch to celebrate my day off tomorrow?" 

"Yes, but make it a quick one," Sachi said. "I'm working tonight." 

MacKenzie lifted the bottle of Glendronach down from its home in the small cupboard 
above the fridge. She poured an ounce and a half into a glass, topped it off with about a 
teaspoonful of water, and sat down at the kitchen table to savor the moment. The first sip made 
her taste buds quiver and lit a little fire as it slid down her throat. Her nerve ends zinged with 
pleasure, then began to relax. "Any calls about the downstairs room?" 

"Oh, Alison from last year phoned and wants to rent it. I said yes." 

"Good!" MacKenzie said. "I'm glad she decided to come back." 

Sachi put plates and cutlery on the table. "Well, you know what the student residences are 
like. Pretty spartan." 

"Yes, but not everybody wants to share the housekeeping. Last spring, I had to teach Alison 
how to use a vacuum cleaner." She rented out the three upstairs bedrooms and the third 
downstairs bedroom to college students. 

"Oh, Mom, but it's just like being in a family, right? I'll be glad when the new semester 
starts, and they all move in. I'm getting tired of cooking every other night." 

"Only two weeks to go, honeybun." 

MacKenzie was looking forward to the new semester, too. When the four students arrived, 
they would each, along with Sachi and herself, cook one meal per week. This adventure had 
produced some amazing meals. On the seventh night, they would order in; often pizza or Chinese 
food, a sort of mini celebration for surviving another week of their own cooking. 

Sachi stirred the sauce. "You didn't tell me if anything exciting happened today." 

"Waterhill is not famous for exciting events. But I did meet a good-looking man." 

"Oh, who?" 

"He's a professor of English at the college. Gareth Jensen." 

"I know him! Black hair, blue eyes, athletic and into running. Are you going to go out with 
him?" 

Sachi had done her first year of college at Wilson Woods. On a scholarship, bless her 


brilliant mind, and had gotten another one for this year. They couldn't have afforded it otherwise. 
The college was small, exclusive, and its reputation for languages and literature meant it could 
charge the earth. Which it did. "He hasn't asked me yet. Do you know his marital status?" 

Sachi plopped spaghetti on the plates. "Single." 

"Single! What's wrong with him?" 

"Why should anything be wrong with him?" Sachi put the sauce pot back on the stove and 
sat down. 

"He has everything most women want: good looks, big salary, status. Somebody should 
have snagged him by now. Do you think he's gay?" 

"No signs of it," Sachi said. "Maybe he's been married and got divorced." 

Maybe. She'd done that. Once. And found out it was impossible to know someone until you 
lived with them. She'd lived with several men since divorcing Bruce, the year Sachi was two, and 
it had never worked. She was still looking for a true friend, a partner to share life with, but no 
way would she ever accept being regarded as the junior partner. 

"He seemed interested in me,” MacKenzie said. 

"Of course, he was!" Sachi grinned before popping a meatball in her mouth. "Men are 
always interested in you. It must be that fatal combination of brains and beauty." 

MacKenzie rolled her eyes. "Sure, honey. Pass the Parmesan, please. And tell me, are you 
going to keep the box office job after school starts?" 

"Oh, absolutely. I want to save up in case I don't get a scholarship for next year." Sachi rose. 
"Speaking of which, I'd better get going. The theater doors open at seven." 


>>> 


Gareth put on a deep rose tie that contrasted well with his pale blue shirt and decided his 
mother would approve. She often said that he should wear blue because it emphasized the blue of 
his eyes and made him more attractive. She had two ambitions for him, matching his own: 
becoming dean of the college and getting married. 

He frowned at his reflection. Perhaps a shirt and tie were too formal for lunch at The Ranch, 
but formality had its uses and he liked dressing the part of college dean, practicing for the future. 
Now that he had tenure and was secure in his position, he could get serious about the 
responsibilities marriage would bring. Anyway, this was his first date with Ms MacKenzie, and 
he wanted to make a good impression. After all, she might be the one he was looking for. 

He imagined her being in his apartment, sitting on the sofa, making coffee in the kitchen, 
gazing at him shyly from a nest of blankets on his bed, that auburn hair flowing over her 
shoulders. Then swore at himself. He'd never felt this way about a woman, and he'd dated plenty 
of them, so it wasn't as if they were foreign territory. But there was something about her, 
something he couldn't explain to himself, some quality that drew him like a magnet. 

She was waiting for him in front of Shelly Books when he stopped his dark blue Mercedes 
convertible in the loading zone. He was pleased. Some women didn't pay proper attention to 
clocks. But he was not impressed by her attire. Leggings again, but red this time, and a short 
skirt. And a light, obviously ancient, denim jacket over something that seemed to have a lace 
collar. Very inappropriate. She looked like she had just thrown on the first things at hand for a 
quick trip to the laundromat. But he knew that not everybody had parents who taught their 
children how to be socially acceptable. Perhaps such things were not important in her world. 

It was different in his world. Teaching students essential life skills, how to think, how to find 


the right path, was his passion. 

She was wearing her beautiful hair loose. As she climbed into the passenger seat and 
buckled up, he had to restrain himself from reaching over to touch it. 

Gareth pulled out into the traffic. The Ranch was on the edge of town, with some farmer's 
hay field behind it, but he'd promised, when she told him she had just an hour for lunch, that it 
would only take five minutes to get there. 

"My first name is Gareth," he said, as a way to start the conversation. "But I guess you know 
that. What's yours?" 

"MacKenzie," she said. 

He gave her a quick glance. "I thought that was your surname." 

"It was my mother's birth name," she said, "and my parents wanted it to continue in the 
family. You can call me 'Mac,' if you like." 

He didn't like. "That's a nickname for a man." 

"It can be," said MacKenzie. "Or you can call me 'Kenzie.' Some people do." 

He didn't like that either. It sounded like a cutesy-poo baby name for Kenneth. "I think I'll 
stick to 'MacKenzie,"" he said. It might be odd, but at least it was dignified. 

When they entered the restaurant, the greeter asked if they wished to eat indoors, or try the 
new open patio on the hay field side. 

"Oh, let's try the patio," MacKenzie said. "It's still warm and it would be lovely to sit outside 
in the fresh air." 

"There'll be wasps," the greeter warned. 

Before Gareth could state his preference for eating inside, MacKenzie said, "That's okay, we 
like wasps." 

"But they sting!" Gareth objected. 

"No, they won't," MacKenzie said, "not unless we frighten them. That's what happens to 
most people. They try to swat the wasps, to kill them. So the wasps swat back." 

Well, it was the first date. She had no idea what she was talking about, so he'd let her learn 
the hard way, like some of his more stubborn students. 

They followed the waitress to the farthest table on the patio and ordered coffee. Gareth 
noted that only one other table was occupied. Naturally, most people would share his opinion 
that wasps were a nuisance to be avoided. 

He scanned the menu and quickly made his choice. A bacon and cheeseburger with an 
avocado salad. He rarely allowed himself the treat of a cheeseburger, because of the fat, but he'd 
give himself a break today. He glanced over the top of the menu booklet, intending to ask 
MacKenzie what she'd like, and suppressed a gasp. 

She had ordered honey for her coffee and now the small container, opened and with a little 
honey left in it, was sitting to her right. A wasp teetered on the edge of the container, sipping on 
the honey. Gareth couldn't believe his eyes. The woman was actually encouraging the vicious 
little creatures. 

"Why did you do that?" he asked, pointing. 

MacKenzie smiled, her large gray eyes sparkling. "They get hungry, too." 

He took a firm grip on the menu. "Let me get rid of it." 

She reached across the table and laid her forefinger across his wrist. "No. I told you that 
wasps only sting when they're frightened. If you wave that menu at them and, especially if you 
hit one, they will sting you." 

He lowered the menu but hung onto it. "Where did you learn about wasps?" He braced 


himself, expecting some nonsense about her having a spiritual communication with them. 

"T lived with an entomologist for a while," she said, "and I got used to dealing with all kinds 
of insects. They're fascinating little creatures." 

Entomologist. All right, he wasn't going to be one-upped by an entomologist. He could learn 
to react differently to wasps. This time, anyway, in spite of his stomach muscles being in a knot. 
He'd been stung once, when he was a kid, and he still remembered the sharp, vivid pain. 

Their food came and with it, a couple of dozen wasps, attracted by the delicious odors. 
Gareth watched in amazement as MacKenzie placed miniscule pieces of ham from her omelette 
along the edge of her plate. 

"That's just encouraging them to bother you," he said. 

She shrugged. "They'll come anyway because they can smell the meat. They like egg, too, 
since it has protein. The reason I put out little pieces for them is so they won't walk all over my 
own food. Though I have to admit they're not very good at distinguishing between what's mine 
and what's theirs." 

Gareth flicked a few small pieces of hamburger to the edge of his plate, then grasped his 
cheeseburger in both hands and leaned back. Wasps flew around them, pausing now and then to 
feast off their plates. It was annoying and distracting. One landed on his wrist, and he couldn't 
help flinching as he braced himself for the sting. But the wasp merely lifted off and flew to 
MacKenzie's plate. 

Quite a romantic meal, he thought wryly. Fighting a bunch of wasps for his food was so 
absorbing that all he'd been able to do so far was concentrate on his food. And he'd planned a 
civilized conversation with MacKenzie. 

But there was still time. The waitress came with refills for the coffee and took away their 
empty plates. The wasps gradually lost interest in their table and, though they still flew by 
occasionally, they kept far enough away that Gareth could concentrate on what he wanted to 
know. "So," he said, "were you married to the entomologist?" 

"No," MacKenzie said. "I only married once, at eighteen, to a garage mechanic. I had a child 
at nineteen, and a divorce at twenty-one." 

Divorced. Well, that was all right. Far enough in the past, probably, not to be a problem as 
far as the college was concerned. And the entomologist must have been in some place other than 
Waterhill since the college did not teach any of the sciences. 

MacKenzie asked, "Have you been married?" 

Gareth shook his head. "No. I've been too busy getting an education and then establishing 
myself as a professor. I hope, eventually, to become dean of the college." He took a sip of coffee. 
"And your child? In school, I presume." 

"My child is a daughter, and her name is Sachi. She's just going into second year of 
languages at Wilson Woods. Perhaps you've met her." MacKenzie's gray eyes were bright, 
perhaps with the pride of motherhood. 

"Not yet," he said. Sachi was an odd name, too, though rather charming. But it wasn't right 
to give babies such names. Sachi had, no doubt, already paid for her mother's whims by being 
constantly asked how to spell and pronounce her name, as well as what language it came from. 
"But she will probably be in one of my classes this year." 

He hadn't expected the child to be old enough for college. But she couldn't be more than 
nineteen or so, which meant MacKenzie was still a year or two short of forty. Quite suitable for a 
man of forty-two. He wondered why MacKenzie had remained single after divorcing at such a 
young age, especially when she had a child to raise. Perhaps the experience had been traumatic 


for her. If they married, though, he could find out the details and help her come to terms with 
them. 

Marriage! The first date and already he was thinking about it. Ridiculous. He really must get 
a grip on himself. But she was so beautiful, and sure of herself in a charming way. "Where are 
you from, MacKenzie? Oh, and what is your last name?" 


>>> 


A month later, MacKenzie was using her Saturday off to catch up with yard work and 
prepare Thanksgiving dinner for her and Sachi. She stopped raking oak leaves and stood leaning 
on the rake, feeling the heat of the sun soak into her back, and wishing she could purr like a cat. 
September's unusually warm, sunny weather had continued right through this first week of 
October, but she knew it couldn't last and she wanted to get the leaves disposed of before the rain 
turned them into mush the way it had last year. 

"Mom! You ready for a coffee?" Sachi called from the sun-filled back veranda. 

"Always!" MacKenzie propped the rake against the rough bark of the venerable oak and 
scuffed through crisp unraked leaves to the steps. 

"When are we chowing down on the turkey?" Sachi asked as they settled into two of the 
cane chairs scattered along the veranda. 

"I thought tomorrow would be better than the traditional Monday. The boarders will be 
coming back at the end of their long weekend and wanting answers to questions or help with 
whatever, and I hate having a good turkey dinner interrupted." 

"Good thought," Sachi said. "You want help with the raking?" 

"Are you finished your home-work?" 

Sachi laughed. "Man works till set of sun; a student's work is never done." 

"In that case," MacKenzie said, "you study; I'll rake. You could make the stuffing for the 
turkey, though." 

"Okay." Sachi stretched her bare legs in the sun. "How's the romance going?" 

"Very well." 

"That's not telling me much." 

"What can I say? It's the first month. We're both on our best behavior, so everything is 
rolling along smoothly." 

"Has he taken you to meet Mommy yet?" 

MacKenzie laughed. "No, but he's trying. He invited me to his parents' place for 
Thanksgiving dinner and I turned him down because I was having dinner with you." 

"I'm glad I still rate." 

"Oh, Sachi, you'll always rate number one with me, no matter what. You know that." 

"Yes, I do, actually." Sachi paused. "Have you seen his apartment yet?" 

"Of course. And it revealed much more about him than he probably realizes. It's what Better 
Living would call ‘tastefully decorated,' and has a delightful glimpse of the ocean from the living 
room windows. He had The New Yorker and several intellectual journals lined up neatly on his 
coffee table." 

"Maybe he did that to impress you." 

"T doubt it," MacKenzie said. "When he went to the bathroom, I poked my nose into his 
kitchen cupboards and discovered that he alphabetizes his spices." 

Sachi threw back her head and laughed. "His spices! Well, that explains the whiff of stiff 


formality I get from him in class. But you'll train him." 

"Come on, Sachi, I don't train men; I've told you that before. I accept them the way they are. 
But, to make things fair, they have to accept me the way I am. I never compromise on that 
point." 

"It's not always easy, is it?" Sachi said. "I've made the same rule with Tony. He was kind of 
surprised at first, but now he's learning what true sharing means." 

"I hope it works," MacKenzie said. "He's a nice boy." 

"Young man, Mother, not boy." 

"Sorry. Point taken." 

Sachi put her coffee mug on the floor beside her chair. "Do you think Gareth would try to 
change you?" 

"I don't know. Perhaps. His job is to mold students." MacKenzie chuckled. 

"What's funny?" Sachi asked. 

"Oh, it's that stiff side of Gareth," MacKenzie said. "I suspect his parents have a rather rigid 
view of how life should be, which they passed on to him, and then there's his own ambition to be 
dean and do whatever he has to do to get there." 

"Like what did he say?" 

"He asked me if I'd finished high school and couldn't hide his surprise when I said I'd 
graduated from college." 

"Why would he be surprised?" Sachi asked. 

"I suppose because I dress casually and ignore the social conventions when it suits me, and 
he believes a college-educated person wouldn't do such things. You know I was never interested 
in the degree itself; I simply wanted to learn. I told Gareth the same thing, but I don't think he 
believed me." MacKenzie looked hopefully into her empty mug. "A BA really doesn't mean 
much, after all. Some people call it a degree in basket-weaving, and I know from experience that 
it's no help at all in flipping burgers at The Golden Arches." 

"Nor clerking at a bookstore. Give me your mug; I'll go get a refill." 

While Sachi was getting more coffee, MacKenzie thought about the dozen or so jobs she'd 
held in the last twenty years. Gareth might be surprised about some of them. But she'd never 
cared about having a career. Any job was fine as long as it was interesting and a challenge. When 
it stopped being those things, she moved on. 

Sachi came back with two mugs of fresh coffee. "You could have asked him to have 
Thanksgiving dinner with us." 

"I did, but he'd already said yes to his parents. They apparently do a fairly formal dinner and 
had invited some people influential in the management of the college." 

"Ah!" said Sachi. "Ambition rears its ugly head." She giggled. "So, you didn't have to 
confess to him that you don't own a dress suitable for formal dinners." 

MacKenzie smiled. "I don't own a dress at all anymore. I took the one I had to the thrift 
store a couple of weeks ago. I suppose I should get a new one. Just in case." 

Sachi was silent for a moment. "Mom, do you think maybe Gareth is the one?" 

"I don't know," MacKenzie said. "He has a good brain. He was a good sport about the 
wasps. He's nice to look at and I enjoy his company." She shifted in her chair. "But I don't know 
what he's like emotionally, underneath that conventional facade of English professor and I'm 
afraid I'll never learn unless I live with him for a while." 

"Then let me ask you a pertinent question, if you don't mind me being personal. What's he 
like in bed?" 


"Competent." 

There was a moment of silence. 

Sachi finally exclaimed, "Wow! That's the most damning compliment you could have given 
him. There was no passion, no fire?" 

"No. He knew what he was doing. And he did it." 

"Weren't you disappointed?" 

"In a way," MacKenzie said, "but I'm withholding judgment. Besides, I don't feel passionate 
about him either, though that might come in time. Sachi, I don't want to be ‘in love.' I want 
simply to love. Wholeheartedly." 

"And you can't do that until you know the real Gareth, right?" 

"I suspect he's serious about getting married, but not sure that he should be serious about me. 
He's checking things out. And he's so focused on checking things out that he isn't letting himself 
feel. Oh yes, and focused on presenting me with the picture of himself that he wants me to have. 
Maybe he's nervous, too." 

"But that's so calculated and cold-blooded!" 

"Then I'm being cold-blooded, too, but it's what you have to do, Sachi. I've had romance and 
passion and it was wonderful, but it didn't last. I want a friend, a true friend who loves me for 
who I am and cares how I feel." 

"It would be nice to have it all, though," Sachi said. 

"That could happen, but I may have to live with him for a while. Give him a chance to relax 
and show me his real self." 

"Man, life is just one long learning curve!" Sachi said. 

"I know." 

"Well, I guess I'll have to live in suspense for a while longer." 

"Me, too." MacKenzie smiled ruefully. 

Sachi sighed. "Okay, it's back to the books for me. See you later." 

MacKenzie renewed her relationship with the leaf rake, content with the warm sun and the 
crisp odors of autumn. There was no hurry about Gareth. If things worked out, that would be 
icing—tich, chocolate icing—on the cake of life. If things didn't work out, the cake itself would 
still be very tasty. 


>>> 


On the other side of Waterhill, Gareth closed his laptop and put it on the sofa beside him. 
He'd learned all he could online about the people his parents had invited for Monday's dinner. 
Now he just had to be attentive and ask the right questions. And be careful how much wine he 
drank. 

He was disappointed that MacKenzie hadn't accepted his invitation to that dinner. He'd so 
much wanted to walk into the house with her on his arm, to show her off. Yet also relieved. It 
was going to be stressful enough watching how she interacted with his parents for the first time 
without adding the complication of strangers. Especially influential strangers. Not only that, he'd 
been worried that she might not dress properly. 

It wasn't that she didn't always look wonderful. She did. But she didn't seem to realize that 
certain occasions, such as going out for dinner, called for particular kinds of clothes. She'd said 
nothing about her parents yet, but he couldn't help thinking that her mother must be entirely 
clueless. Another thought struck him. Perhaps she didn't have enough money to buy good 


clothes. After all, she was supporting a daughter in college. But all that would change when they 
were married. As his wife, she deserved the best and he'd make sure she got it. 

He was reminded of the rather odd thing she'd done the first night she stayed with him. He'd 
expected her to be shy about taking her clothes off in front of him, or perhaps reveal a hidden 
side of her character and do a sexy striptease to tantalize him. But, no, she'd taken her clothes off 
as quickly and efficiently as she no doubt did at home. It happened so fast he almost missed the 
finale, when her panties dropped down around her ankles. He'd expected her to pick them up and 
put them neatly with her other clothes. Instead, she'd hooked them on one foot and kicked them 
clear across the room, where they landed on the floor instead of the chair she'd been aiming at. 
And that's where they'd stayed until she dressed again in the morning. It wasn't a big deal, but he 
couldn't understand why she'd done it. 

Remembering the rest of that night was much more satisfying. She'd let down that glorious 
auburn hair and tucked herself into his arms. Independent and odd she might be, but she knew 
enough to let him make the moves and set the pace. 

Perhaps the best way to deal with MacKenzie's clothes was to let somebody else handle it. 
His mother was very good at having heart-to-hearts with people. MacKenzie would soon 
discover that wearing the right clothes would make her hidden insecurities slowly wither away. 
He sighed. It was just so obvious that she was insecure; with a college education, she should 
have a much better job than the local bookstore. And kicking her panties into a corner must have 
been some sort of bid for attention. 

Satisfied, Gareth changed into his sweats and headed for the park and a long run. 


>>> 


On a Friday noon in early November, MacKenzie left Shelly Books and walked down the 
street to Robertson's Meats. She'd accepted Gareth's invitation to dinner, but to do so, she'd had 
to switch cooking duties at her house with one of the boarders. Paul was happy to swap nights, 
but had no time to shop, so she'd agreed to buy, from the house food fund, the pork tenderloin he 
wanted. 

The bell on top of the door jangled as she went in, and Johnny himself, short, solid, and 
wrapped in a white coverall, came out of the back. 

"How are things, sweetheart?" he asked, his Scots accent as strong as ever. 

"Never better!" MacKenzie said. 

"Ah, that must mean you've got a good man lined up." 

"Time will tell, Johnny." 

"Ay, and it will, no doubt about that. What can I get for you?" 

She told him, then added, "Would you mind weighing me? I have a horrible suspicion that I 
put on a few pounds this fall." 

"Come on in the back," he said. 

He let the big meat hook down and she grasped it with both hands. He winched it up a 
couple of feet and she hung there while he peered at the weight indicator on the scale. He told 
her the numbers. "Are ye up or down?" 

"Only up a couple of pounds," she said. "That's not bad. I can fix that." 

They walked out of the back together, and MacKenzie was startled to see Gareth waiting at 
the counter. But not as startled as he was to see her, obviously. His face seemed to reveal every 
thought. 


"Well, I didn't expect to see you here," Gareth said. "You haven't forgotten that I'm cooking 
dinner for us tonight?" 

"No, no," she said. "Johnny was weighing me on the meat hook. I thought I'd gained a lot, 
but I haven't." 

"Weighing you?" Gareth said. "Meat hook?" 

Johnny spoke up. "She means the hook where I hang a carcase, when it's delivered, to check 
the weight." 

That explanation didn't seem to cure Gareth's puzzlement. MacKenzie took pity on him. 
"Johnny and J are old friends," she said. "I used to work for him." 

"Here in the butcher shop?" 

Johnny laughed. "That's right, Mr. Jensen! 'Tis the only shop I own." He rested his hands on 
the counter. "And what can I get for ye?" 

"Four filet mignons, please." 

"T have no filets today," Johnny said, "How about some top-grade ribeye?" 

Gareth agreed and, the transaction done, walked out to the street with MacKenzie. "I didn't 
know you'd worked in a butcher shop. Seems an odd place for someone with your education." 

"Oh, I don't know," she said. "I like food as much as I like education, and I learned a lot 
working for Johnny. I can cut up a side of beef nearly as well as he can. Though not nearly as 
fast." 

"I suppose he taught you how to cook it as well." The tone was grumpy. 

Oh my god, she thought, he's jealous! "Johnny told me how to cook each cut, yes, and I'd go 
home and try it out on Sachi. And Robert, whom I was living with at the time." She didn't like 
jealousy. It was a bitter, destructive, scalding emotion. Gareth would have to accept that she'd 
had a full life before he came into it. 

Gareth gave her a curt, "See you later," and pulled the Mercedes away from the curb with 
rather more enthusiasm than was safe. 

That evening, MacKenzie parked her ancient VW camper van in front of his apartment 
building and took the elevator up to his unit, hoping he'd be over his snit. She was surprised to 
find he'd invited two other dinner guests, James and Karen, both professors of literature and 
married to each other. 

These two turned out to be fun and, during the pre-dinner drinks, Gareth was witty, 
debonair, and altogether charming. Except that he kept touching her, in a way that felt like he 
was showing off a prized possession. And he kept praising James and Karen for their 
accomplishments, their house, and their politics. 

He was showing off his friends, too, MacKenzie decided, demonstrating that he led a 
delightful and interesting life. And, perhaps, demonstrating what the 'perfect' couple looked like. 
His motives were as obvious as the expressions on his face. Of course, she'd unintentionally 
given him a reason for this ploy. The week before, she'd invited him to dinner at her house, and 
he'd been surprised that she rented rooms to students, even more surprised that they shared the 
housekeeping and cooking. And quite astonished that she treated the students and her daughter as 
friends. 

"But they're not adults," he'd said as they stood saying good night on the front steps. 
"They're unfinished, uneducated, unsophisticated." 

"They are very young," she'd said, "but open, uncomplicated, and honest about what they 
think and feel." 

He'd also seemed puzzled by the seashells, pebbles, and various other knick-knacks 


scattered on various surfaces in the house. "Are these things that Sachi collected when she was a 
child?" 

"No, they're mine. When I see something which has a color or a shape or a texture that 
appeals to me, I like to bring it home and enjoy it for a while. Next time you're here, I'll show 
you the driftwood we have on the back veranda." 

He hadn't shown any enthusiasm for driftwood. 

Gareth's well-cooked and well-presented dinner segued to brandy and conversation in the 
living room while the lights of Waterhill twinkled along the valley below them. MacKenzie sat 
back in her corner of the sofa, her brandy cradled in one hand, and listened to the other three. 
The wit had deteriorated into shop talk, mostly about Gareth's use of The Taming of the Shrew in 
his Shakespeare class and whether it should be presented as humor or sexism. 

MacKenzie was bored. Of course, the play was sexist. And the humor was so out of date that 
it wasn't even humor any more. But it could be said that every play and every human was sexist 
in Shakespeare's day. It had simply been the way things were then. And Kate, the so-called 
shrew, had given in and accepted the authority of the males in her life because it was the only 
way she could survive in that world. Karen and James, who sounded like devout feminists, 
insisted Kate should have fought back and retained her independence. But, in the 1600s, the only 
way she could eat and have a roof over her head was through submitting to a man. Principles 
were hard to hang onto in the face of starvation, not to mention rejection by the entire 
community. 

Eventually, the brandy was finished, and the professorial duo went off into the night, 
gushing about future dinners. Invited into Gareth's bed, MacKenzie enjoyed his competence, but 
insisted on getting dressed and going home afterward. The sensation of claustrophobia had 
become too strong to endure. 

She reflected, as she settled into the familiar comfort of her battered van, that in some cases, 
maybe you didn't have to live with someone to know them well. 


>>> 


Upstairs, Gareth put on his dressing gown, poured himself another drink and sat in the living 
room in the dark, staring unseeing at the lights in the valley below. For a few weeks, he'd been so 
sure MacKenzie was the one, but she'd disappointed him. He admired her beauty and 
competence, but her remarkable self-assurance wasn't justified by her actions. In fact, in spite of 
her education, she might be just a bit stupid. She obviously hadn't paid any attention to the hints 
his mother had dropped about clothes when they'd met for lunch. Or to his own hints, for that 
matter. 

He wondered if she'd loved him at all, if she'd ever even considered being his wife, sharing 
his life. Perhaps she was unable to love. Perhaps that first marriage had damaged her irrevocably. 

Gareth put his empty glass in the kitchen sink. Well, if MacKenzie wasn't the one, he'd have 
to keep looking. 


>>> 


MacKenzie was a little surprised when she unlocked the front door, to see a light on in the 
kitchen. But less so when she saw Sachi at the kitchen table, poring over a fat textbook, her 
notebook open beside it. Sachi was a night child, a night owl, happy flying around in the dark. 


"Hey, Mom! You're home early." 

MacKenzie glanced up at the clock, which said one-thirty, and laughed. "I am, aren't I?" 

"The romance go sour? Want some cocoa? There's hot milk on the stove." 

"Yes and yes." 

Sachi rose. "I'll make the cocoa, while you take off your coat and shoes." 

When that was done, MacKenzie sat at the other end of the table, the steam from the cocoa 
rising to tantalize her nostrils. "Well," she said, "I have to tell you that the learning curve is 
broken, but it was kind of a blast while it lasted. Gareth is a nice man, but clueless about 
relationships." 

"I wondered about that, from what I saw of him. Did you have a fight tonight?" 

"No, not at all. My brain has been telling me for a couple of weeks that this wasn't going to 
work, but my heart was still trying. I'm not going out with him again, though. Unless, of course, 
he's considerate enough to take me to lunch so he can let me down easy." She chuckled, 
imagining how embarrassed he might be. 

They were silent for a moment. Then MacKenzie said, "I guess something particular did 
happen tonight. When we were making love, his hands got tangled in my hair and pulled it. That 
hurt. I said I was thinking about cutting it off anyway. And for a minute he was furious. He said 
my hair was one of the reasons he loved me." 

"Jesus," said Sachi. "You know what, he didn't really want to marry you." 

"He didn't?" 

"No, he wanted to adopt you." 

MacKenzie laughed, a long mind-cleansing laugh that finally subsided into a chuckle. 
"Thank you, my child. Your college education must be doing you some good. That statement 
was not only accurate but extremely succinct." 


The amethyst ocean 
glows between 
darkening mountains. 
Small boats drift 

on a slack tide, 

fishing lures flash 

in the setting sun. 
Gulls, white wings spread, 
glide through the dusk, 
calling goodnight. 

The air is soft, 

the wind still. 


I want to be there. 


I want to be cradled 
in one of those 
gently rocking boats 
and watch 

the stars come out. 


Not here on shore, 
alone. 


ON SHORE 


STRAWBERRY PANDEMIC 
(a Sara Sapphira story) 


Sara Sapphira brought a mug of freshly brewed coffee from the back room of Time To Go 
and put it on the front counter. She glanced up at the clock and saw, to her dismay, that it was 
already nine. She hurried to unlock the front door in case any early customers wanted to browse 
her bookshelves or buy envelopes of time. Then went back to her high stool behind the old, 
pewter-colored cash register, hoping for a few minutes of peace to absorb some caffeine before 
anyone came in. 

Her raven familiar, Spinnaker, perched on top of the cash register and peered at her face 
with his bright, beady, black eyes. "You look very sleepy this morning." 

Sara sighed and brushed a straying gray curl behind her ear. It immediately bounced back to 
rest on her pink cheek. "I am. I think Bramley must have been having nightmares. He tossed and 
turned and moaned all night. I hardly got a wink of sleep." 

Spinnaker huffed. "You could have put a spell on him." 

"Not a good idea," she replied. "I was taught in witchery school not to use spells unless 
absolutely necessary. A spell might solve the immediate problem, but there are always 
repercussions, and a worse problem might ensue." 

"Do ogres have the same rules?" 

"He's never said," she mused, "but magic has the same rules everywhere." 

Spinnaker shook his shiny, black tail and clicked his beak. "I doubt that the Honorable 
Mayor of Strawberry follows any rules but his own." 

"Well, you know what ogres are like." Sara snuggled deeper into the warm rose sweater she 
was wearing and hoped the happy color would make her feel more alert. 

"I must say, to my regret, that I do. And I did tell you not to marry him." 

Sara took another sip of coffee. "I know. But he can't help it if he has a nightmare." 

"Was he reading a scary book last night?" Spinnaker asked. 

"I have no idea. I went to a coven meeting and then stayed to learn a couple of new spells, 
and Bramley was asleep when I got home." 

The front door crashed open, activating Sara's recording of a grandfather clock. Bong, bong, 
bong! But the striking of the clock was almost drowned out by the noise of the three bodies 
thrusting themselves through the door. 

First was Bramley, Honorable Mayor of Strawberry, dressed in his usual regalia, but looking 
rather the worse for wear. Second was Baby, his Rottweiler, also looking rather the worse for 
wear. Sara regretted, though only for a second, accidentally giving Baby ten minutes of time 
crystals in his crunchies this morning instead of the usual five. The dog was higher than a kite, 
his tongue lolling out of the side of his mouth and his legs barely able to hold him up. 

Third was Snuggles, Bramley's miniature blue mountain dragon, trying to keep her wings, 
which had a span of fourteen feet, folded tightly against her body and her tail carried above her 
back so that she wouldn't knock anything over. She pushed ahead of Bramley, rested her snout 
on the counter, and batted her long eyelashes at Sara. 

Sara rubbed Snuggles' eyebrow ridges and the dragon rumbled deep in her throat, trying to 
imitate a purr. "Bramley, is something wrong? You usually go to the council chambers first 


thing. And not this early, either." 

"[ had a terrible night, my jewel!" Bramley said. "Just terrible. One nightmare after another, 
each one worse than the one before. First, a gang of hoodlums chased me, and I fell down a cliff. 
I must have survived that because, the next thing I knew, I was walking along the street without 
my cape and worse, without my seal of office." He clutched at the fat gold chain which carried 
the seal. 

Sara sighed. For Bramley, being without his chain and seal of office was tantamount to 
being naked. The dreams had apparently shaken him so much that he had forgotten to thread his 
beloved jeweled silver chains into his waist-length hair. "I'm sorry, my pet. Did you have some 
terrible experience yesterday or last night, that would have caused these bad dreams?" 

Bramley shook his head. "Not a thing, my dear, not a thing. It truly is most strange." 

"[ had a nightmare, too," said Snuggles. 

Bramley turned on her and shook her gold chain, his expression angry. "You didn't tell me 
that!" 

"If I speak before I'm spoken to, you yell at me." Tears slid from Snuggles' big blue eyes and 
rolled down her snout. "I dreamed I was flying up very high and my wings fell off. I thought I'd 
fall to Earth and be smashed to pieces, but I landed in the ocean." 

"Well, that's not so bad," Bramley said. 

"But I can't swim!" More tears fell from the dragon's blue eyes. 

A new voice joined the meeting. "Do I detect a disaster?" It was Sherlock, Sara's other 
familiar, a lean, sleek, dark gray tabby. He was still blinking sleep from his bright, green eyes as 
he emerged from the bottom shelf of a bookcase. "What's wrong, my scaly friend?" he said to the 
dragon. 

"[ had a nightmare!" Snuggles wailed. "And nobody cares!" 

"We do," Sara said. "Sherlock and I care." 

"And I do," roared the mayor. "This is indeed a disaster. In fact, it's an epidemic! 
Nightmares are sweeping the town of Strawberry. I must take action! At once!" He gathered up 
the tangled gold chains attached to Baby and Snuggles and hurried out the door, his miniature 
Zoo struggling not to trip over themselves, their chains, or each other. 

Sherlock yawned widely. "What do you think he'll do?" 

"What can he do?" Sara said. "Nightmares are a normal part of life. They're just bad dreams. 
Everybody has them at one time or another." 


>>> 


What Bramley did became clear the moment Sara turned the "Open" sign around to reveal 
the "Out to Lunch" notice and stepped outside, on her way to the sandwich shop. The town crier 
came walking down the street, blowing a little melody on his trumpet. Sara winced and put her 
hands over her ears. The trumpet was badly out of tune but, when she'd told Bramley something 
should be done about it, he'd said, "The better to get people's attention, my jewel." 

The crier stopped torturing the air waves and shouted, "Attention, all ye citizens of 
Strawberry! His Honor, Mayor Bramley Bumblebutt, hereby announces that a pandemic of 
nightmares has struck our fair town. Anyone who suffered a nightmare last night is commanded 
to report to him at once." 

The man put the trumpet to his lips and Sara hastily went back inside, shut the door, and 
waited for him to get a few minutes ahead of her. When had the epidemic become a pandemic? 


Probably when Bramley had decided to milk the situation for as much drama as possible. But 
that gave her an idea. She'd make him a drink of hot milk before he went to bed tonight. Hot 
milk was said to make people sleep soundly. If Bramley slept soundly, he might forget about 
making a fuss over his nightmare. She'd make doubly sure of the results by adding ten minutes of 
time to the drink. 

She told Spinnaker and Sherlock her idea when she came back from the sandwich shop with 
a tuna sandwich for herself, the remains of the tin of tuna for Sherlock, and a little bag of 
cashews for Spinnaker. 

"You won't tell him about adding the ten minutes of time, will you?" Spinnaker chomped 
down on a cashew. 

"Of course not! Bramley still thinks time is a drug and he still refuses to revoke the law 
against selling it. But he won't enforce the law either, because if he did, nobody in Strawberry 
would vote for him. Life will be much more peaceful for me if he thinks his hot milk is pure. I'll 
give some to Snuggles, too, poor little thing." 

The afternoon at Time To Go was busy. In addition to those people who came in to buy 
books, a dozen or more came to buy little envelopes of time, specifically to prevent themselves 
having nightmares. One of the latter was Hortense, a witch who always dressed like a witch, ina 
broad-brimmed black hat, and layers of swirling, diaphanous black drapery. After she'd given 
Sherlock a Temptations treat so he'd let her grab the murder mystery she wanted, and got her five 
minutes of time from Sara, she said, "Why is Bramley asking people to report to him? All he did 
was ask what I dreamed about." 

"I don't know," Sara replied. "I haven't seen him since this morning, when he decided that 
we have a pandemic of nightmares.” 

"He's probably collecting statistics," Spinnaker suggested. "Perhaps he has some reason for 
wanting to know how many people dreamed of falling, or dying, or their teeth falling out." 

Sherlock gave a little snort. "In my not-so-humble opinion, he wants attention because of his 
bad dream. His announcement of a pandemic is a double whammy. He not only gets the 
attention, but makes his constituents think he cares about them." 

"My, my," said Hortense, "are you always so blunt?" 

"Not when His Honor is listening," Sherlock said. "Ogres get cross when people cross them. 
I wouldn't put it past him to ban all cats from Strawberry. And if that happens, a lot of us would 
go hungry. The cellars of Strawberry are rife with delicious little mice." 

"You're a necessary public service," Hortense said, "and I will tell Hizzoner that next time I 
report a bad dream." 

"You're planning to have another one?" Sara asked. 

"Why not? If I have enough of them, perhaps my name will go down in the history books of 
Strawberry." 

By the time Sara closed the shop and cycled home on her pink bike, she was guessing she'd 
probably heard more dreams and nightmares that day than Bramley. Several customers had said 
they wouldn't report their nightmares to him because they were afraid of what the dreams 
revealed about them. Not that she'd tell him, of course. Sherlock had been quite right about ogres 
not liking anyone to disagree with them. Or to hog their limelight. 

"How are you, dear?" she asked Bramley as they sat down to supper. 

He rubbed a hand across his forehead. "Exhausted, my jewel. Utterly exhausted. Dealing 
with a pandemic takes far more time than I thought it would. I may have to hire more staff." 

"I'm so sorry," she said, "but I do have a suggestion. My mother always said that a glass of 


warm milk just before bedtime made people sleep soundly. Why don't I make one for you 
tonight? It may prevent you from having another nightmare." 

Bramley sat up straight in his chair and beamed at her. "That's a wonderful idea!" 

He kept on beaming through supper. But, as Sara offered him a lemon tart for dessert, he 
jumped up from his chair. 

"That's it," he cried, "that's it!" 

"What is it?" Sara asked. 

"Why, it's so obvious! Hot milk is the perfect vaccine against nightmares." 

"My mother never said it worked for everyone." 

Bramley headed for the hall closet. "I must put on my seal. I must call the councillors for a 
meeting. Now, tonight! Everyone in Strawberry must drink hot milk before they go to bed. 
Where's my dog lead? Where's my seal?" 

Sara gave Snuggles a bowl of warm milk, laced with some time crystals, snuggled with her 
on the sofa for half an hour, and went to bed early. She had a feeling she would have a lot to 
cope with for the next few days. 


>>> 


Next morning, the town crier was on the street within minutes of Sara unlocking the door of 
Time To Go. 

"The Honorable Mayor of Strawberry," he cried, "hereby issues the following edict. Every 
citizen, of every age, is hereby required to drink a glass of hot milk before bedtime, every night, 
until His Honor hereby announces that the pandemic has been totally wiped out. His Honor 
hereby adds that you will ignore this edict at your own peril!" 

"Drink up!" muttered Sara, as she inhaled the steam of her first coffee. "Bramley needs 
somebody to edit his edicts." 

"He does," Spinnaker said from his usual perch on top of the cash register, "and I don't like 
hot milk. I don't like cold milk, either. In fact, I'd prefer nightmares, especially about flying. I 
love flying." 

Sara took the hint. "Would you like to fly around Strawberry today and check out what's 
happening?" 

"Time flies like an arrow and so do ravens. I'll be back before closing time with a full 
report," he said, and she opened the front door to let him out. 

The day passed much as had the previous one. Many people came in to buy small packets of 
time and several more bought old history books, saying that reading these always guaranteed a 
peaceful sleep. 

Sherlock, emerging from the mystery shelf just before noon, blinking sleepily, remarked, 
"I've heard it said that time cures everything and I guess it's true. I prefer naps myself." 

"Same thing," Sara said. "Naps take time, and it's the time that's curing you.” 

Sherlock ignored that. "Did you get me some tuna for lunch?" 

At a quarter to five, Spinnaker rapped on the front door window with his beak and Sara let 
him in. 

"Well!" said Spinnaker, settling on the cash register and rearranging his wing feathers. "I 
have news, and this is one for the books. Though I doubt anybody's keeping books on it. 
Especially the Honorable Mayor." 

"Why? What's he doing?" Sara asked. 


"Sales of milk have gone through the roof," Spinnaker said. "And Hizzoner is getting a 
kickback from the dairy farmers." 

Sara, shocked, clapped her hand over her mouth. 

Sherlock said, "If he gets caught milking the system, he'll do a stretch of time." 

"This is awful!" Sara exclaimed. "What am I going to do?" 

"Brace yourself," said Spinnaker. 

"And learn some new spells," said Sherlock. 


>>> 


The next morning, Sara opened the door as usual at nine o'clock, though she felt much more 
like curling up on the mystery shelves with Sherlock and having a nap. Bramley hadn't come 
home until midnight and at breakfast, he'd complained about another nightmare, then refused to 
say anything else. 

The town crier and his trumpet began caterwauling at nine-thirty. "His Honor the Mayor of 
Strawberry hereby issues a new edict. The purchase of time crystals is hereby forbidden until the 
pandemic has been conquered. Time is a recreational drug and is not suitable nor effective for 
nightmares. His Honor has hereby spoken. Anyone contravening this edict will be prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law." 

"He's trying to put me out of business!" Sara exclaimed. "I will call a meeting of the coven. 
We can't allow this kind of discrimination. Ogres do not rule the world." 

Spinnaker fluffed his feathers. "I doubt that he's even thought about the prospect of you 
losing money. I suspect he's got his mind on the kickbacks." 

"Ah, yes," Sara said thoughtfully. "Well, if he can take kickbacks, I can smuggle. Spinnaker, 
would you do another errand for me after we close up?" 

Spinnaker clicked his beak. "Does it involve flying?" 

"Of course!" 

"Then I'm your raven!" 

That evening, as soon as they had exited through the back door and Sara had locked it, she 
said, "Now go find Purley June and tell her that I want her and her boyfriend, Jiminy, to go door 
to door through the town tonight and find out who wants time crystals. She can make a list." 

"She'll have to be careful who she asks," said Sherlock, who had emerged from the shop 
using his personal door. "Some people worship authority, and they might report her to 
Hizzoner." 

Spinnaker waggled his head. "Your honorable second familiar is correct, Sara. Many people 
are too lazy to check facts. They like 'group-think' because it seems like being part of the 
majority and makes them feel all warm and cozy and safe." 

"Oh dear," said Sara. "I'd forgotten about that. In fact, I try not to think about that at all if I 
can help it." 

"All right," said Sherlock. "I deduce that you need me on the job as well." 

"What can you do?" asked Sara. 

Sherlock said, "If Spinnaker will kindly tell me where to find Purley June, I can accompany 
her and Jiminy on their rounds. I am very good at detecting ill will and malice aforethought in 
humans. By the time they all get through the rituals of saying good evening and passing the time 
of day, I'll have assessed the situation. If the people seem inclined to follow the mayor's edicts, I 
will alert Purley June by rubbing against her ankles. She and Jiminy can then ask for donations to 


some worthy organization instead of offering smuggled time." 

"They could donate to the SPCD," Sara said. 

Sherlock shook his head. "Dragons don't need protecting. But cats do. I could start a society 
called Society for the Prevention of Starvation in Cats." 

"Your heart's in the right place," Sara said. "Talk it over with Purley June. Then tell her I 
will come to the shop early in the morning, say around eight o'clock. She can bring me the list of 
people who want to buy some time and I'll have her and Jiminy deliver the packages before and 
after school." 

"I can deliver one package at a time, if necessary," Spinnaker said. 

"And perhaps I could create a diversion at City Hall," Sherlock said. "If I delivered half a 
dozen dead rats to Hizzoner's office, do you think he'd get the message?" 

"You're the detective," Sara said. 

Sherlock heaved a sigh and his whiskers drooped. "Well, it was just an idea. 


>>> 


Early morning sunshine beamed from soft blue skies when Sara opened the back door to her 
shop and went in. Spinnaker, as usual, had floated off the roof to land on her shoulder. 

"How did it go last night?" he asked, perching on the safe while she plugged in the coffee 
pot. 

"You mean with Bramley?" Sara sighed. "He didn't come home before I fell asleep. He 
stayed late at his office and had dinner delivered to him there, he told me this morning. And 
when I accused him of trying to undermine my business, he huffed and puffed and said my 
business had to take second place to the health and welfare of the populace." 

"Did he actually say ‘populace'?" 

Sara poured coffee into a mug and added some cream. "Yes, he did." 

Spinnaker clicked his beak twice. "He's using fancy words and phrases to snow everybody, 
including you. Besides, if businesses go out of business, there won't be any health and welfare." 

Before Sara could agree, there was a rap at the front door. She opened it to admit Purley 
June, her carrot red hair in a ponytail, and Jiminy wearing his black hair in a smooth fall to his 
shoulders. "Good morning, you two. How did you do last night?" 

Purley June slid her backpack off. "Really well." She handed Sara a list of names. "It was 
great having Sherlock with us. He saved our bacon a couple of times." 

"Bacon? Did somebody say bacon?" Sherlock stood in the entrance to the mystery aisle, 
blinking his bright green eyes. 

"Merely a metaphor," Spinnaker said. "Go back to sleep. You apparently earned a good 
snooze." 

Sara piled a heap of five-minute time envelopes on the counter. "Here you are, Purley June! 
All the people on your list are my regular customers, so you don't need to collect from them. Tell 
them I'll just bill them at the end of the month, as usual." 

"Okay," Purley June said, stuffing envelopes in her backpack, while Jiminy stuffed some 
into his. "You know, this is all nonsense about nightmares being a pandemic. There's no 
scientific basis for that conclusion." 

"That's what I thought," Sara said, "and I'm glad to hear you confirm it." Not only had 
Purley June just been admitted to the coven as a brand-new witch, she was also a whiz at science 
in school. 


The two youngsters cycled away, leaving Sara with a whole half hour in which to drink 
coffee before she officially opened the shop. "Well!" she said, "I could have slept in a bit 
longer." 

She'd barely got those words out of her mouth before the town crier and his trumpet blasted 
a ragged hole in Strawberry's early morning quiet and lethargic pace. 

"His Honor, the honorable Mayor of Strawberry, hereby issues a stern edict. Every citizen, 
of every age, must henceforth wear a face mask. His Honor hereby announces a new fact: if you 
talk to people about your nightmares, then those people will have nightmares, too. His Honor 
hereby informs you that this measure will stem the spread. Remember: keep your mouth covered 
and your lips buttoned." 

"I can't believe this," Sara cried. "How far is he going to go?" 

"You watch," Spinnaker said. "It's not over yet. Bramley is drunk on power, and he'll keep 
making laws until..." 

"Until what?" Sara asked. 

"It's too awful to think about," Spinnaker said. "All right, until he regulates every breath we 
take, every move we make." The raven shook his head back and forth, clicking his beak. "What I 
hope happens is that he'll break his own rules and the populace will then recognize his grab for 
power and simply ignore him." 

"Which will take some kind of miracle," Sherlock said, jumping down off his favorite shelf. 
"Gaining power just makes some people hungry for more power. And ogres have big appetites." 
"It's not just Bramley," said Spinnaker. "He's aided and abetted by all those people who 

believe the so-called authorities always tell the truth." 

"I'm going to call a meeting of the coven for tonight," Sara said. "I don't know what we can 
do, but maybe all of us acting together can overpower an ogre." 

"And I'm going to kill some rats," Sherlock said. "I can deduce from your attitudes that you 
don't think laying some on Hizzoner will change his mind, what there is of it, but I have to do 
something. All this trumpeting and hollering is disturbing my sleep." 

For the rest of that day, Sara was even busier than she had been for the first three days of 
Bramley's pandemic. Some people quietly bought a package of time, but if so, they bought a 
book as well, so they'd have an excuse for being in the shop. Most people wore masks as they 
entered the store, and most of those promptly took them off when the door closed. And every one 
of them asked Sara what Bramley thought he was doing. 

By closing time, she was exhausted. "Spinnaker," she said, "I know what Bramley's doing, 
but I have no idea what he thinks about it." 

"Never mind, Buttercup," he said. "This, too, shall pass in time." 

"Don't call me ‘Buttercup.’ That was just my baby witch name," Sara said automatically. 
"I've been a full-blown, I mean full-grown, witch for years now." 

"What you need," Spinnaker said, "is a good night's sleep." 

"Yes," she said, "and I'm going to take time myself tonight. Last night I had a bad dream and 
that almost never happens." 

"What did you dream?" 

"It was just full of frustrations. Bramley kept telling me things and I couldn't understand a 
word he said." 

Sherlock, who had been quietly washing his face during this conversation, said, "That wasn't 
a bad dream, you were actually wide awake." 

"I know,” Sara said. "I figured that out today when I couldn't explain Bramley's actions to 


anyone. Okay, I'm going home. Sleep well, you two." 

When she arrived at the house and parked her bike on the back stoop of the mansion, she 
was surprised to find Bramley at home, still wearing the full mayoral regalia. "Are you going 
back to your office?" she asked. 

"I'm afraid I must," he said. "I only came home to bring Baby and Blaze so you could feed 
them and put them to bed. My duties are onerous, and I must attend to them. I have to do even 
more to stop these nightmares." 

"What more can you possibly do?" 

"I don't know," he said, shaking his head. "But I've had nightmares every night for the last 
three nights, and it has to stop." 

Suddenly, Sara realized what was niggling at her. "Bramley, you're not wearing a mask!" 

Bramley stared at her as if she had two heads. "But I'm the mayor! The rules I make for 
ordinary people don't apply to me!" Then he stopped staring and began glaring. "More to the 
point, why aren't you wearing one? You're setting a very bad example walking around with a 
bare face." 

Sara had had enough. She rooted around on the top shelf of the hall closet and pulled out a 
Hallowe'en mask representing a black cat. She put it on and hissed at him. "There! I am wearing 
a mask. Now, are you eating here or elsewhere?" 

"T'll get something delivered to my office." Bramley did occasionally realize when he'd 
pushed her too far, and he was away and scuttling down the walk before she could think of 
anything else to say. 

After dinner, Sara settled on the couch. Baby, full of kibbles and time crystals, had curled up 
in his dog bed and was snoring. Snuggles, likewise full of kibbles, sat on the carpet and put her 
head on Sara's knee. "Why is Bramley making so much fuss about dreams?" she asked. "What 
are they, anyway?" 

"Nobody knows for sure," Sara said, "but the general idea is that dreaming is like your brain 
clearing away all the junk it's accumulated during the day, resetting itself for a clean, new day." 

Snuggles raised her head and produced the dragon version of a smile. "Oh, that makes sense. 
And nightmares are the same thing?" 

Sara nodded. "Yes, only dealing with heavier junk." 

"I guess Bramley must have a lot of junk in his brain." 

"Yes," said Sara wearily. "I think you're exactly right." And she was beginning to think it 
might have been preferable to pay for her so-called crime of bootlegging time by spending a few 
years in jail, rather than marrying the Honorable Mayor. 


>>> 


"And so begins Day Five of the Plague," Spinnaker intoned, as Sara unlocked the back door 
of Time To Go. "Did you sleep well?" 

"I took time to do it right," Sara said. "So yes, I feel better. I'm hoping for much more 
serenity today, though it may not happen. Bramley conferred at City Hall last night and didn't get 
home until after I was asleep, so I don't know what he's planning." 

"Did the coven meet?" 

"No. Most of the witches had taken time so they could sleep and were too zonked out to 
talk." 

"Uh oh," said Spinnaker. "None of this bodes well." 


Sure enough, by the time Sara, carrying her mug of coffee, with Spinnaker on her shoulder, 
arrived at the front counter, the town crier was in full voice. 

"His Honor, the honorable and supreme Mayor Strawberry hereby issues the following edict. 
Every citizen of Strawberry, of every age, is hereby forbidden to sleep until further notice. Be 
brave, my citizens, and be firm, and we will hereby erase nightmares from Strawberry forever 
and ever." 

"Forbidden to sleep?" Sara gasped. "But that's impossible. People have to sleep, or they'll 
get ill and die." 

"Well, that'll get rid of the nightmares," Spinnaker said drily. 

Sara took a gulp of coffee and slammed her mug down on the counter. "All right, this has 
gone far enough! Come on, Spinnaker, you and I are going to lead a march on City Hall. 
Sherlock, are you coming?" 

"Go away," came a sleepy voice from the mystery section. "I've done my part. I spent the 
entire night putting dead rats in front of the mayor's office door." 

"You'll miss out on all the fun." 

"You have very peculiar ideas of fun. Just don't forget to tell me what happened when you 
get back. If you don't get arrested." 

Sara put the 'Out to Lunch’ sign on the door and, with Spinnaker on her shoulder, headed 
toward City Hall. 

They hadn't gone very far before Sara realized she wasn't going to be leading a march. The 
march was already in progress, led by men with pitchforks in their hands, followed by women 
wielding rolling pins and children waving toy guns. 

She caught up with the men, one of whom she recognized as a dairy farmer and one of her 
time customers. "I'm glad you're taking action," she said. "I've been very distressed by this whole 
nightmare nonsense." 

"Distressed?" the man said. "I'm worn to a frazzle. My cows are worn to frazzles. We've had 
enough of the mayor's fearmongering. Nightmares come and nightmares go, just like always." 

"The idea that nightmares can be eliminated is total misinformation,” said Purley June, 
suddenly at Sara's elbow. 

"Oh dear," Sara said, "did you skip school for this?" 

Purley June grinned and one of the several thousand freckles residing on her face slid off her 
cheek. "I'm not skipping. The teachers closed the school so we could all join the march." 

By this time, the crowd had reached the steps of City Hall and were shouting for the mayor 
to appear. It took five minutes of shouting and banging tin pails together, but finally Bramley, 
looking stern in full regalia and flanked by a Rottweiler and a Miniature Blue Mountain dragon, 
appeared at the top of the steps. Snuggles caught sight of Sara and began bouncing up and down, 
eager to come and greet her heroine. Bramley yanked her chain, and she stopped bouncing, but 
still leaned as far as she could in Sara's direction. 

The dairy farmer took the lead. "We're here to tell you to rescind all these ridiculous edicts 
you've been issuing. We've been looking up things and nightmares are normal." 

Bramley snapped, "I'm the mayor of this town. You can't tell me anything.” 

"We noticed," muttered Spinnaker. 

"You have a choice, Mister Mayor," the dairyman continued. "Either you rescind those 
edicts, or we'll force the Council to elect a different mayor." 

Everyone in the crowd cheered and brandished weapons. 

Sara could see that Bramley's face was white and she knew that the crowd had won. 


Bramley was so fond of being mayor that he'd never give up the position, no matter how much 
humble pie he had to eat to keep it. 

At that point Snuggles managed to get loose, and she came hopping and lumbering down the 
steps, trailing her chain, and scattered the crowd as she hurried to Sara. She nuzzled against 
Sara's cheek and did her version of a purr. 

"You silly dragon! Now Bramley is going to be upset with you." 

"I don't care," Snuggles rumbled. "If he gives me any flak, I'll toast him. You prefer light or 
dark?" 


eg 


That evening Sara and Bramley sat on the back stoop drinking their after-dinner tea. Baby 
and Snuggles lolled nearby. Spinnaker and Sherlock perched side by side on the veranda railing. 
The edicts had been rescinded and the town crier had, in his discordant fashion, announced this 
fact to the whole town. Life had returned to normal, but Sara had some questions she wanted 
answered. 

"Bramley," said Sara, "you've had nightmares four nights in a row. Why?" 

"I told you why," he said sulkily. "It's a pandemic. And now they're going to spread 
unchecked over the whole country." 

She shook her head. "Nightmares aren't catching. But there are several reasons for someone 
to have a nightmare. I'm wondering what your reason is. You had the first one four days ago, 
right?" 

"Right. And one each night since. And if that isn't a pandemic, I don't know what is." 

"You had the first one Monday night," Sara said. "That was the night I went to a coven 
meeting, and you made your own supper. What did you have?" 

"I don't see that it matters," Bramley said, "but I ordered a pizza from Tony's Pizza." 

"Ah, that's the new pizza place in town." 

"There wasn't a thing wrong with that meal." 

"What toppings did you order?" Sara insisted. 

"What I always get," said Bramley. "Pepperoni sausage, chipotle barbecue sauce, chili 
powder, jalapefios, onions, and cheese. It was delicious. Oh yes, and I had a bottle of ale, too. I 
like the heat, but sometimes it needs to be cooled down a trifle." 

"Even I noticed the heat," muttered Snuggles. "The fire going down was competing with the 
fire coming up.” 

"That's a lot of spice," Sara said, noting the dragon's comment. "What time did you eat it?" 

"Why the third degree?" Bramley demanded. "This is all unimportant." 

"On the contrary," Sara said, "it's very important. You must remember that I am a white 
witch and therefore a healer. I must have the whole story about these pizzas." 

"Well, I kept hoping you'd come home from the coven meeting and cook for me. And when 
you still hadn't arrived by eleven, I ordered the pizza and ate it. And drank the ale. And then I 
went to bed.” 

"Was there any left over?" 

"Sara, you are being ridiculous! Yes, there was a piece left over. I gave it to Snuggles, I 
mean Blaze." 

"Well, now you and Snuggles know the reason for your nightmares," said Sara. "Eating 
spicy food and drinking alcohol right before you go to bed is a common cause of nightmares." 


"But it was so good," wailed Bramley. 

"And J was good," Snuggles said. "I didn't drink any ale." 

Sara said, "So good, Bramley, that I'll bet you ordered pizza again the next three nights, as 
well as ale, and dined after your council meetings instead of before." 

Bramley was silent for a moment. "Yes, you're right." 

"And you had nightmares every night." 

"But I wasn't the only one! Everyone on council complained of the same thing. I could see 
that nightmares were increasing, and I had to take steps." 

"Were the other council members having late pizzas as well?" 

Bramley's face turned the color of red chili peppers. Finally, he nodded. 

Sara sighed. "Nightmares are also caused by stress, and you've caused your citizens and your 
councillors a lot of stress in the last four days. It's no wonder people were having more 
nightmares." 

"Does this mean I can't have Pizza Diavola ever again?" 

"I'm going to issue my own edict," Sara said, rubbing Snuggles' eyebrow ridges. "You 
hereby can have all the ale and deviled pizza you want, but it has to be at least two or three hours 
before you go to bed." 

"Thank you, my jewel," Bramley said. He looked much happier. 

"The puzzle has been solved and the answer is more or less what I deduced," Sherlock 
murmured to Spinnaker. 

"You are very clever, honorable second familiar," Spinnaker said. "Shall we hereby adjourn 
into the night? Perhaps we can make faces at bedroom windows and become another cause for 
people to have comfort food at midnight." 

Sherlock rose and stretched. "Why don't we? I'm sure we can improve business for Tony's 
Pizza." 

"And that, of course, will increase our kickback," Spinnaker replied. "I could do with a little 
pepperoni about now." 

"I'd prefer fresh roast mouse, but I don't suppose anybody in this town has caught up with 
truly gourmet cooking yet." 

Sara watched them vanish into the darkness and crossed her fingers. 


MEMORIES OF HOME 


Long gentle valley, 
long crooked creek, willow-bound, 
purling silently lakeward. 


Meadow mushroom, 
raspberry, strawberry, 
blue saskatoon. 


Spring water, cool and clean. 


Sky, wide and blue 

blue blue blue. 

Whipped cream clouds 
topping the jackpine ridge. 


Golden wheat waving 
under a hot August sun. 
Yellow poplar leaves 
scattered in the long grass. 


Brittle winter winds, 

icy baseboard nailheads. 
Timber wolf howling, 
coyote singing, 

fox yipping softly. 
Wood fire crackling, 
pine smoke rising 

to starlit black. 


Water music: icicles melting 

in a March chinook. 

Hawks soaring, 

crows skidding through the sky. 


Wind music. 
Robin music. 


Sweet silence. 
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